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Sentimental Lucubrations. 



CHAP. I. 

-Trifles, light as air. 



Are to the jealous confirmations firocig^^ , 

JL/lfficulties, faid I, are the infeparable 
attendants (^ hunfian life, and feem to 
take a particular pleafure in perplexing 
the minds of the (ludious and thought- 
ful. — Now the^reafon why I faid this was, 
becaufe I had long been determined to 
write, but could never come to any refo- 
lution concerning the fubjcft, 
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Nothing, iktd a man who w^ talking 
to another as I turned the corner of a 
ftrect, nothing hits the tafte of the times 
that has not an air of novelty ; and how- 
ever weU- ^ man tftfads kt an old beaten 
path, he may jog on there to his lateft 
moment without being taken any notice 
ef. — I took the hint. 

It pleafed me while I walked half the 
length of the Strand, — then I began to 
examine it. Novelties, faid I, by the 
extraordinary demand of thenFi, arc al- 
moft exhaufted ^ every fubjeft is treated 
upon by the learned and the unlearned, 
by the grave and the ludicrous ; — every 
thing doubtful is rendered ftill more fo 
by a variety of fophiftical arguments ^— 
<ven religion, and the way to bcaveni 
^cimdcted intricate and perplexed by 
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prteftc&fl, ^^Md wrQfig*headed ttal.-^ 
Voliimcs a^ piled upon volumes ;-^the 
world is a Rbrary ^ and the more a man 
reads» like a bird caught ia a fnare, the 
more be enta^igles himfelf. 

T^oie eon fiderationsy joined to feveral 
more €>f theiame nature, did not a little 
perplex me ; and in all probability would 
have determined tm to have laid agde all 
thoughia of willing^ bad I not then be«- 
gun to obierve with what eagemefs my 
countrymen^ and more efpeeially my fair 
countrywomen, p^fued all manner of 
trifleii^-^how in&tiable an appetite they 
bad for them, and how glad they were 
to obt^A them open any terms. 

This will do, thought I, lb I will kt 
to work, and compofe ok chapter upon 
iriflcs, if I (hould never proceed farther ; 
B ^ :^ 
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it will make an agreeable frontifpiece tc^ 
triSing work, aiid ferve to pafs an hour 
or two to a trifling reader. 'AtkI befides, 
{ flatter myfelf that it may enhance my 
Value among people of tafte and falhion^ 
Ihould it have the good fortune to prove 
as acceptable to them as every other thing 
of the famenature* 

In the intervals of trifling and amufe- 
ment, I know not what to do with my- 
felf, fays one; how flowly time pafies 
away, fays another of my fair country- 
women ; and really were it not for the 
kind afllftance of trifles, life would b^ 
almofl: infupportable to many of the fair ; 
for whom, as I have always a very ten- 
der regard, fo it is chiefly for their be- 
nefit, that I have now undertaken tfc 

trito 
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trifle awiay my time in writing a chapter 
upon trifles. 

But not from the fair only, do I ex«> 
pedb a favourable reception ^ I hope alfa 
that this paper will be very gracioufly re* 
ceived by all the little chit-chat gentle- 
men of my own fcx, whofe conftant em- 
ployment is to trifle with themfelves or 
other people from morning to night,— 
And I further defire and ordain, that no 
perfon, neither male nor female, who 
has ever indulged in any fpecies of tri- 
fling, be audacious enough to criticize, 
or find any fault with this papery buc 
that the world may not think that I in- 
tend in this manner to (creen it from all 
manner of ftrifture, on the other hand 
«! give a free and unlimited power to all 
4hofc who have never facrificed a few 
B 3 minuto 
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tninotJES to tira folly, to treat k with w^at 
fcvcrity they pleafe. 

If any perfen, while he h reading this 
or any of the following lucubrations, 
Ihall meet with any thing which lie thinks 
applicable to himfelf, let him endeavour 
to make a proper ofe of it ; but kt him 
by no means conclude, riiat the pidure 
was originally drawn from his identical 
features; for if be will take the trouble 
to look around bim, he w41i find tkou- 
fands more whon^ it refemt^ in many 
ifitcrcfting circu nmftanccs. 

But application to one's felf is what 
very few people are guilty of 5 on the 
contrary^ moft of us have an excellent 
knack at fitting the cap that was made 
for ourfclves to the head of our neigh* 
bauri like a gentleman with whom J 
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DftB ifl €cmpsmj a few nights ago, who 
shas what is called a hard*£ivoured coun- 
tenance, joined }to the greaiCeft good na^ 
tune, and fome Utile fiiare of humour. 
, Wheih we were all grown ibniething 
mellow, it was pr opofed to fliew him a 
.miniature pi£ture wliich bad a very great 
jikenefs to one of the company, and that 
•he fhotild either tell which of us it moft 
refcmblcd, or defray the expence of the 
dght« He refadily accepted of the propofal, 
and his own pidure (previoufiy taken for 
the purpofe) was immediately produced* 
«— He began to examine it, and foon dif- 
covered that it had the eyes of one, the 
ibrehead of another, the mouth and nolc 
of a third, and the attitude of a fourtli, 
and fo OB till he had found out ibme- 
' thing in which it refembled every oi>e of 
B 4 ^^ 
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the company ; without ever fufpeftlng 
that it had any refemblance to himfclf, 
though it was acknowledged by every 
one who faw it, to be a very exaft copy 
of the original. ; 

If any pcrfon, Jp looking over the 
following lucubrations, fhall, after his . 
cxannple, apply every thing he finds in 
them to his neighbour, I would recom- 
mend to him, in the firft place, to con^ 
fider whether fomething would not Bt 
himfclf as exaftly. 

I am aware that fome of the graver 
fort of two-legged animals, who imagine 
trifles altogether below their dignity, will 
be apt to look down with fcorn and con- 
tempt upon eflfays, which have their 
exordium on a fubject feemingly of fo 
little importance-, and I would advife • 
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the d^nitary, who fweats under a load 
of feeming importance, and who to fup- 
port that importance, ads always by 
rules, and never by the feelings of na- 
ture, I would advife him to proceed no 
farther ; he will meet with nothing here 
that he wil) relifh. 

What a long ftory about trifles, faid 
I, have I brought myfelf into 1 I wi(h I 
fiiay bring myfelf well out again ; for ac 
fomc one period of life they get the bet- 
ter of almoft every one ; and I have of- 
ten fcen people of the graved deport- 
ment, and mod penetrating judgement, 
who were able to manage the moft ardu- 
ous affairs, and to fubmit with calmnefs 
and ferenity to the unforefcen accidents 
which fometimes rendered the befl con- 
certed fchemes abortive j intirely lofe all 
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jtheir phil<rfophy and fcdf-govemment, by 
a mere triSe bnptpening to go wroi^ i» 
their hands. — I would not have faecfr 
^ingry, iays one» had I been oucwiccod 
by a fmarc fellow ; but to be bubUed 
thus by a Ibol, makes vnt lofe all pa- 
tience. — Had any bufioefs of importance, 
fays another^ proved too hard for me, I 
would not have thought fo much of it » 
but I am mad with myfelf when I coif- 
fider that one of the fiUiefl: trifies in the 
world has got the better of me. 

But to proceed ; what great mifchief 
has \x€n ilone by trifling difiereoces in re- 
ligion ! how often has an opinion indif*- 
ferentand unefiential (I blufh for human 
nature white I write it) when fupportcd 
by blind zeal and enthufiafm, given ri(e 
fo a party who have dcfolated iiations by 



f&e md fwor(l» becai^ tliey difi^reed 
«boQ£ ^Bes! while real reKgion^ and 
Cfery foficr £eeltfig which fiiould adora 
fbe human mind, wiere fiifled by party 
fage and ibperfiiiion. 

Learoing too, as wdl a$ fe%iQn, has 
fafkrtd much from trifles. Ha^ not 
ihe profeflbrs <^ every fcience, from a 
fmaU diSerence of (^ioioii, mi&nder*- 
.ftanding, or mere quibble about words, 
often abandoned the ftudy of the fciences 
themfelves, and proftttuted their whole 
time and genius to the fupport of fome 
chimerical hypothefis, and to inventing 
icurrifity agaUift every one who op- 
fK^ed it« 

But the power of trifles appear no 
where more confpicuous than in the mar- 
ried Itate, whkh« when unhappy^ is ge- 
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Mf0My rendered fo by fome little mfigni^ 
ficant thing, in which the hfiiband waf 
unwilling to indulge the wife, or the 
wife to fubmit to the hufband. I diet' 
knew a Virtuofo who fued for a div6r^ 
againft his once-beloved rib, becailfe fh* 
had inadvertently fpoiled the wing of i 
dried butterfly; and another learned 
couple, who parted becaufe the hufband 
infifted that the word honour fhould be 
fpelled with the vowel u, and the wife 
infifted that it fliould be fpelled with^ 
out it. 

Let no man then think fo meanly <^ 
trifles I— the half at letft of the aaioM 
of Ufe art nothing elfe, and therefore 
they deierve our ferious attcimon ; and 
the man who manages all the trifling dr- 
cumfttnces well) wKck occur in lus jooi^ 
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Rey throagh life, a6b no inconfideraie 
part ; and hf (b doing, will avoid many 
an« unlucky rub whidi he would other- 
l^s meet with» while be who reckons 
Af m below his notice, will in ibme pe« 
«iad cf his exiftmce, find himielf mif* 
taken. 

I might here mention a variety of 
great events which have been aa:omplifli« 
ed by the pow^ of trifles, but (hall con- 
tent myfelf with a few ; as the faving of 
the Roman capitol by the cackling of 
geefe, the flight of a whole army by the 
^braying of Silenus's afs ; and, to com- 
pare great things with fmall, the letting 
\ht heads of the whole of his majefty« 
loving fubjc^ in and about Londoii 
>gog9 by knocking and fcratching ; but 
examples of this kind are ib common^ 
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fJiat every onc*s own obfervation wiH 
&imtih hhn with enoi^h of them. 

Harvkig now ftewn that trifies have 
parted friends, — routed armiesi — a^d 
turned the heads of kingdoms, I migh* 
ftiH proceed to point out many move a^s 
of their piowcfs ; but I haften to conf 
chide this eflay, which I (ball do by 
taking notice of the How, and ahnoft 
imperceptible manner, in which they 
often fap the foundation of a man's for^ 
tune, and by flow and iniperceptible de^ 
grees often bring him to ar moriiel of 
bread. 

The cafe is a common one *0t cotf^ 
pany of fober induftrious people meet at 
a tavern, and when they have done their 
bufinefs, and ^re perhaps beginning to 
be a tittk mellow^ one more fober thaiv 



the reft propofes to ga borne; wt will 
not paf c without the odier bottle, fsy^ ar 
hc0ttd ; a third objefb to it as foper* 
ftooQs and luxurious V pooh, fays a fourth,; 
Whac does it figoify, it wiil coft but a 
triOe. The yeryibund of the word trifle 
lilcQces att difputes; every one in the 
company perfuades himfelf that he can 
fpare a trifle as well as his neighbour, and 
fo the bottle is ^oted in ; and fince it will 
only coft a trifle, another will only coft 
a trifle, and fo on till they are at lafl: fur- 
prized to End that the bill » no trifle. 

The greateft part of us, in our pri- 
vate eecononoy, are the dupes of trifles. 
•—This additional piece of furniture, fays 
one, will coft but a trifle ; — to keep one 
<n two fervants more, and a table a little 
4nore elegant, fays anotbtr, will coft but 
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a trifle^, —to have a more fpkndid equi- 
page^ fays a thirdt will hardly (land me 
in as much as Ihave often thrown away for 
a bagatelle. But how often does the de- 
luded trifler in this manner throw away 
all that he has, and at laft finds a jail, 
the confcquence of his repeated follies, 
%o be no trifle. 
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CHAP. II. 

Fix'd to no fpot, is happinefs fincere, 

*Tis ntf where to be found, and every where. 

jT R O M the carlieft ages of the world, 
down to the prcfcnt time, there has been 
one uninterrupted hue and cry after 
happinefs. — It has conftantly been in the 
mouth of every body, but in the pof- 
feffion of nobody;- — and I dare confi- 
dently affirm, that he who talks moft ' 
about it, enjoys the lead (hare of it. 

I have often feen boys of fix or fcven 
years old, run with eager haftc to catch 
the rainbow painted on a neighbouring 
hill, and when difappointed of it there, 
would redouble their fpeed, and afTure 
themfclvcs that they would come up 
C ^^"^ 
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mth it on the next s and I have no lefs 
frequently feen boys of fixty or feventy 
purfue happinefs from fcheme to fchcmc^ 
with the fame affurance, and with the 
fame fuccefs. — Deluded mortals, have I 
often faid to myfelf while I faw itj— 
fhould we not learn to defift by difap- 
pointments 5 — ^^nay, they only whet our 
appetites, and therefore we are conti- 
nually on the fcent after, or on the aflual 
profecution of fome plan, till death at 
laft drops the curtain over the motley 
fcene. 

I hwe never yet met with any pcrfon 
who would allow that he was haappy 
himfclf ; and very fekJom with any who 
were not perfedly capable to teach me 
how I might be happy. — Tell me, Na- 
ture, for thou only can unravel the my- 
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ftery, tell me whence this inconfiftcncjr 
in the human mind ; and tell me further, 
why fo many plans have been chalked 
out to teach the whole group of man- 
kind to attain the mod perfefl happinefs, 
by many on whom a beam of that ce- 
leftial radiance hardly ever Ihonc. 

Mankind, according to their various 
prevailing inclinations, have always placed 
the fsofftSCion of *happinefs in various 
points of view.— One man places it in 
power, becaufe the exercife of power is 
to him the greateft pleafure he can pofll^ 
bly enjoy ; — another places it in gran- 
deur for the fame reafon ; — a third, 
more moderate, reckons that it dwelJs 
with competency j— and a fourth, ftill 
more moderate, fearches for it in con- 
tentment : For my own part, confcious 
C z ^S. 
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of the infufficiency of all thefe fchemes, 
I laugh at their deluded followers. 

Now laughing in our modern times is 
a very powerful method of making one 
abandon any things and efpecially if it 
be virtuous ; but I do not laugh at 
people purfuing happincfs with any in- 
tention of this kind ; — I laugh to think 
that fo long as any man devoted to power 
or grandeur fees another more powerful, 
or exhibiting more pageantry than him- 
fclf, I laugh to think that he can never 
be eafy in his mind :-^and, with regard 
to competency, I laugh at the word, as 
it has no determined idea annexed to it-, 
and as one man would reckon that a com- 
petency, \vhich another would not think 
fufficient to keep him from ftarving :— ■ 
Contentment^ — I will laugh at you too; 
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and the more I laugh at you, the more 
I find myfelf got into your favour-, al- 
though you feldom deign to blefs the 
mind who feeks you with care and foli* 
chude. 

This will appear from a lurvey of 
mankind, from the king^upon the throne 
to the beggar on the dunghill ; who are 
equally flrangers to contentment, and 
among whom you will hardly find one 
who does not think his neighbour's lot 
happier than his own, or does not wi(h 
in fome meafure to alter or exchange his 
condition. 

This difpofition, widely diflferent from 
contentment, is elegantly defcribed by 
Horace, in his firft fatire, infcribed to* 
Mecenas. 

C 3 \jv^^^\ 
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•»— Laudet diverfa fequcnter, 
O fortunati mercatores, graves annis 
Miles ait) multa jam fra£lus membra labore 
Contra, mercator, navim jadtantibus auftris 

Militia eft potior. 

Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritris. 
Sub gain cantum confultor ubi oftia pulfat 
llle qui rure extradus in urbem eft 
Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 

From this it appears, that difcontcnt- 
ment with our own condition is a pafTion 
that has long ufurped a place in the hu- 
man mind ; and that all the rules laid 
down to teach us the art attaining con- 
tentment and happinefs, are idle and un- 
availing ;— for any Ihare of thefc valuable 
bleflings which can be enjoyed on earthi 
muft flow from an innate principle of the 
mind j and a mind poflcffed of this prin- 
ciple 
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cipfe will almoft always be happy, inde- 
pendent of the circumilances and acci- 
dents of life which render other people 
more or Icfs fo ; and when (he is not pbfr 
feflcd of it. 

No circumfiances can communicate happinefs* 

The moft unfufpeding, and the moft 
chearful temper, indicate the happieft 
man j — but a chearful temper cannot be 
acquired ;^ — it is the gift of heaven ; — 
and where heaven has implanted it, — it 
will often refide, in fpite of every crofs 
accident that may attempt to diflodge it* 

No man can a^Md a more convincing 
proof of this than Mr. S. who may lite- 
rally be faid to have come laughing 
through life, though he has met with a4 
many rubs in his way, as would have 
C 4 ^\3.^cfi.d 
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turned the laughter of the greateft part 
of his fellow travellers into mourning- 

Young, full of philanthropy^ with 
high paffions, an eafy temper, and a total 
unacquaintance of the world, he came 
into the poffeffion of an ample fortune j 
— this he foon diffipated in the gaiety of 
his heare^ and has ever fince been remark- 
able for fmiling at almoft every fpccies 
of wretchednefs. 

A conduft fo very uncommon has long 
aftonifhcd all who knew him •, — when I 
have afked him to explain ic, — I am not 
able, has he often faid, it is nature, and 
is neither drawn from religion, — from 
philofophy, — ncr from reafon ; — though 
I hope I am not without fome (hare of 
each of them. 

I have 
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- 1 have always found, faid he one time 
when we were converfing on that fubjed, 
I have always found that the more I en- 
deavoured to reafon myfelf into happi- 
nefs, the more I have rcafoned myfelf 
out of it.— During the time of my 
thoughtlefs feftivity, my mind was too 
'much occupied about maintaining a con« 
tinual fuccelTion of pleafures to reafon 
upon any thing j — when I had fpent, or 
rather fooliflily thrown away all that I 
had, and was not only forfaken by, but 
even become unknown to all thefe who 
had long rioted in my abundance. I 
would gladly have begun to reafon, but 
then, — every thing that happened to me 
appeared altogether irreconciledble to rea- 
fon, and I might add, — to humanity. 
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Stripped of every thing but the tat- 
tered remnant of a fine garment,— 
afiiamed of every one, and every one 
alhamed of me, I fled from the place of 
my nativity •, — ^as I entered a fmall village 
in the weft of England, an old man fat 
by the fide of the way, who had Ibft a 
leg and an arm in the fervice of his coun- 
try,'— he rofe up as I approached, and 
with a look and voice rather philofo- 
phical than dejected, begged that I would 
fpare him a halfpenny, to enable him to 
obtain a place of (belter from the ftorm 
which was coming on. 

AdverCty, thou nobleft inftruftor of 
the human heart, he who is incapable of 
learning at thy fchool, has a clay-cold 
heart, and will remain a ftubborn and 
untradlable clod, till he turxibles again 

vcvta 
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into that inanimate mafs from which he 
feems to have been erroneoufly feparated ; 
—thou had begun to tutor me ; — thou 
had awakened my rcfl^ion -, — it was the 
firft time that ever charity had warmed 
my heart; — I put my hand into my 
pocket ; — it was the firft time that I ever 
had nothing to give. — How unluckily 
are our abilities and our inclinations con- 
trafted, faid I $ fo I walked away 
afhamed.— At another time I would 
have faved this blufh, by faying I had 
no change. 

While I rioted in abundance, *![ had 
always confidercd poverty as one of the 
greatcft evils -, but having alfo confidered 
'myfelf as intirely out of its reach, I had 
rather defpifed than pitied thofe who 
felt itt — Npthing is more natural than to 
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change our fentiments with our condi- 
tion.-r-Inftcad of difdain, — every foft 
emotion now arofc in my breaft 5 and the 
firft, and perhaps the greateft unhappi- 
nefs ever I felt^ was becaufe I had nothing 
to beftow upon this poor man, whom I 
reckoned the moft wretched of the fpecies, 
as I concluded' that he would inevitably 
perifh for want of a lodging, which a 
few poor halfpennies of all that I had 
heedlefsly thrown away might have pur- 
chafed for him. 

Self-love was totally abforbed in a 
ftronger paffion. — If you will not allow, 
ye critics, that there is any ftronger paf- 
fion, you muft allow that another one 
can, at leaft forfome time, thruft it out 5 
•*— for I fcrioufly declare, that I never con- 

, fidercd 
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fidered all this while that I could not 
purchafe a lodging for myfelf. 

While I was revolving in niy mind 
what would become of him, he refumed 
his feat with an air of the moft placid in- 
difference, and wrapping himfclf in a 
tattered old clokc,— well,— faid he, if I 
muft lie without doors to-night, I have 
done fo in many ia colder one. — Here he 
began to hang down his head^ his utter- 
ance fcemed to fail him, and he added/ 
Ay, but then I had many a brave fellow^ 
to accompany me ; whereas here I am 

like to be cxpofed alone to an the 

reft was fo low, that I could not hear it. 
When it was ended, he raifed up his 
head, looked afhamed, as if he had done 
fomething below the dignity of human 
nature, and tried to refume his fcrenity. 
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There is often a je ne fjai quoiin the 
manner in which a fpccch is delivered, 
that conveys the fentimenis of the fpcaker 
more home to the hearty than any form 
of words. The fpeech of the old fol- 
dier was of this nature •, — it convinced me 
at once, that poverty and happinefs were 
>not incompatible, although nature had 
for a few moments got. the better of his 
refolution. 

I had gone but a little way farther^ 
when I heard a cobler, who was covered 
with rags in a dirty ftall, finging in a 
manner that (hewed he undcrftood a 
chearful heart much better than the har-. 
mony of founds. — ^^Since I fee, faid I, 
that other people can enjoy as much fe- 
licity in poverty as is confident with the 
prefcnt flate of things, I make no doubt 

but 
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%ttt I fhall enjoy as much as my neigh- 
bours. 

Nature now began to call aloud for the 
ncccflary fupplies of cxiftencc.— I was 
ftepping into a tavern, but juft recol* 
leded ia the paffage that I had no mo* 
ney. — A fmart-Iooking waiter came up 
tome: — Sir, faid he, what room would 
you choofe to walk into ? I had better 
walk out, thought I, fo ftepped toward 
the door. — :I hope you are not afirontcd, 
Sir, continued he ; — pray be kind enough 
but to look at them ; I aflure you there 
are not better rooms, nor better accom- 

Jteodation to be met with any where in 

^own. 

The tranfition of the mind i$ far from 
being fo quick as that of the circum- 
ilanccs---I had been too newly initiated 
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into poverty to have become able to' beg 
my lodging. — I will go back, faid I, 
and lodge by the way-fide with the old 
foldier ; we feem to be of fimilar tem- 
pers, and if we cannot make a hearty 
meal and a warm bed together, I am 
perfuaded we Ihall at laft affift each 
other to laugh at the inftability of for- 
tune. 

I walked back in a penfive and melan- 
choly manner ; for I am no ftoic, and 
have all the feelings of humanity about 
me J though the natural gaiety of my 
heart is fuch, that I can ^ever be de- 
prefled above a few hours together b 
the moft untoward accident. — The oli 
foldier arofe when I drew near him j — I 
laughed, becaufe I expeded he would 
accoft me for another halfpenny. — Sir, 
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fard he, I have been thinking of you 
ever fince you pafled this way 5 your be- 
haviour then, and your returning now 
convince me, that your mind is not ac 
eafe. — I am much miftaken if you have 
not fecn better days;—- poverty puts it 
out of my power to affift you with any 
thing but advice, but even that may per- 
haps be of fome fervicc to you, as I 
have fome little experience of the world. 

I fat down filent by his fide, and after 
daring a little at each other, — It is the 
firft time, faid I, that I ever begged in 
my life ; but J, muft now beg to lodge 
with you here all night. — I will not 
grant your requeft, faid he, but we will 
go together to a little cottage hard by. 
Since you pafled I have luckily received 
a (hilling from an old colonel^ under 
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whom I ferved in Germany •, it will pro- 
cure us all that is necefTary to nature, and 
we will enjoy all that it can procure. 

So faying, he laid his hand upon my 
flioulder, fo we rofe up, and jogged on 
towards the cot. — On our way I told 
him all that had happened to me. — He 
advifed me to return to my fiiends, who 
would certainly do fomething for me: 
adding, that if 1 fhould throw myfclf 
fricndlefs and unknown upon the world, 
the world would ufe me in a cold and 
friendlcfs manner. — I will never return to 
them, faid I -, they are the people I want 
moft to avoid j as they have long been 
tired with admonifhing me in vain, a con- 
fcioufnefs of my guilt would put it out 
of my power to appear before them, — 
I had juft finiflied this fentence when we 

arrived 
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arrived at a little ftraw-buik hut, into 
which we entered, and a fimple repaft^ 
was foon prepared for us. I fat down to 
the homely morfel with much more relifli 
than ever I had done to the moft luxuri- 
ous feaft, and ate with a much better ap- 
petite. 

When we had finiflicd our meal, and, 
as I expciflcd, our money likcwife, my 
mcflmate, looking cheerily over the table, 
told me, that the one half of our ftock 
only was fpent, and that with the other 
we might have ^ couple of bottles of 
llrong beer. — Though this was a liquor 
I had never been accuftomed t|pl(|icnd my 
evenings with, I agreed to the motion.— 
It was brought,— tnd was good. 

Hearts naturally inclined to be merry, 
need very little ftimulus j ours were cafily 
D 2 \^^\\xssA> 
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warmed, and we foon forgot that each 
of us was to fliift for the neceffaries of 
life the next morning. 

After we had fpent the evening toge- 
ther, commenting upon and laughing ac 
the caprice of fortune, it was refolved 
upon, that I (hould. go in the morning 
and enlift with an officer, who then had 
a recruiting party in the town. — ^^You will 
find, faid the old man, more real happi- 
nefs in the army, than among any other 
fet of men that I am acquainted with ; 
they will be perfedly adapted to your 
carclefs indifference of temper. 

A milJH^^ V^^ before this, I would 
havejaughed at any olne who would have 
told me that it was p^fcible for me to live 
upon fixpence a day. — From this night's 
experience it not only became perfedly 

in- 
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intelligible to me that I could do fo, but 
I was alfo perfcftly reconciled to it ; — fo 
I arofe early in the morning, went and 
received the bounty-money, — returned to 
the cottage, and without the knowledge 
of my companion, put the whole of ic 
into his pocket. • 

It is a pity, faid I to myfelf while I 
did it ; it is a pity that fo benevolent a 
heart fhculd ever want ; it is a pity fo re- 
verend a head fhould ftand uncovered, to 
implore a fcanty fubfiftence from arrogant 
affluence. This will fave. him from ex- 
pofing himfelf during the rigour of the 
winter months, while I (hall ffl^enough 
from day to day to fupply me with all 
that nature ftandsih need of. — We parted, 
—and the fympathetic tear darted into 
both our eyes. — Would I. had my for- 
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tune again, faid I, for thy fake I would 
be more careful of it ; the bleak winds 
fhbuld never whittle in thy hoary locks, 
while I jiad a roof to (helter thee under. 

I have dwelt perhaps too long upon 
thefe incidents; to you they may feem 
trifling, to me they appear very intereft- 
ing ; and the impreflion they have left 
to this day upon my mind, will^ I hope, 
plead my excufe for having related them 
fo circumftantially. 

Should I proceed any farther, T would 
be led into ^ narrative of the hiftory of 
my life> moft of the particulars of which 
you are afready well acquainted with.-^ 
The far greater part of them have been 
very unfortunate, and on that account 
thofe who know me have always been 
aftonifhed that I have fupported myfelf 
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under thfcm, not only with firmnefs and' 
riefolution, but alfo with gaiety and 
chearfulnefs of temper. — They have often 
afked me by what rules 1 did fo ; but I 
have no rule for this condufl:, and I af- 
fume no merit in praftifing it. 

Nature made me chearful, and no- 
thing will ever be able to deftroy her 
work. — He left me, but his words re- 
mained fixed in my heart, 

Ic is a very difficult talk to judge of 
what pafles within the human heart 
from the exterior appearance of the man ; 
'but if there is any degree of credit to be 
given to the countenance, I may ventuie 
to affirm, that 1 have fcen people who en- 
joyed a confiderable (hare of happinefs iri 
all the difi^irent conditions of life; but 
from all the obfervationsf 1 have hitherto 
D 4 ^^.^^^ 
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made, it would fcem, that among the 
i loweft clafs there are the greateft numbers 
V chearful, difioterefted, and eafy. 

V I (hall not pretend to inveftigate the 
caufes which render more of the poor 
people feemingly happy than of the rich. 
— Man may make himfelf uw.happy, but 
heaven only can give him the. faculty of 
being pleafed with himfelf, and the ge- 
neral diftribution of things* 

Rufus is of fo gloomy a turn of mind, 
that though Providence has given him 
more than is neceflary to life, yet he is 
perpetually quarrelling with the govern- 
me^ of ihe world, and mendmg the 
works of natui-e. He never had any real 
misfortunes: but he fufFcrs perpetually 
bnder the difmal apprehenfion of a pofli- 
bility that they may fomc time attack 

Kicnv— .« 
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him. — He never compares his fituation 
With that of thefe people who have fewer 
of the comforts of this world than him- 
felf ; but always with that of thofe who .^ 
are elevated above him. He is very ' 
acute in difcovering all the contingent 
evils that may poflibly happen in the 
courfe of any undertaking ; but flow in 
apprehending any of the advantages that 
naturally refult from it ; he is therefore 
timid, fufpicious, and envious, and has 
fufFered much more from the mere ap- 
prehenfion of evil, than perhaps he 
would have done, had it really attacked 
him. *;' 

Hillarius is of a widely different tem- 
per ; he. only views the bright fide of 
objects, and never torments himfelf with 
apprehending what he docs not feel. 

^^^^ 
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When he undertakes any thing, he calcu- 
lates all the advantages that a lively ima- 
ginatian can figure to arife from it, and 
gives its difadvantages to the winds. 
He never compares his condition with 
that of thofe who are above him, but 
with that of thofe who are in the meaneft 
circumftances, and hence he confoles 
himfelf that matters are no worfe. 

This method of comparifon, inftead 
of giving him a difguft at life, and the 
diftribution of its enjoyments, gives him 
a fecret fatiifaftion, and enhances the 
value of every thing he pofleffesj for, 
fays he, 1 confider mankind as fo many 
dies jumbled together in a box, and 
am always glad to find that my lot has 
never yet been to lie at the bottom. 

Rufus 
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Rufus may juftly be reckoned too me- 
lancholy, and blamed for anticipating 
his misfortunes •, — and there are who may 
reckon Hillarius too fecure, in not en- 
deavouring to provide againft them.— 
Both may perhaps be worthy of ccnfure ; 
but was I to choofe tempers, I (hould 
not hefitate a fingle moment to prefer 
that of Hillarius, as I think the man 
who fmooths the rugged path of life, by 
a continual contemplation of the lucid 
fide of the objefts that prefent in it, has 
infinitely the advantage of him, who ren- 
ders it dill more rugged and untraftable, 
by conftantly reprcfenting to himfelf all 
their oppofite fides, which appear preg- 
nant with dark ftorms, and impending 
dangers. 

CHAP- 
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CHAP. III. 

The fon of Adam, and of Eve, 
Let Bourbon or Naffau go higher. 

1 Have already wrote two chapters, 
faid I, without acquainting the reader any 
thing further concerning me, than that 
I am— Peter Pennylcfs. 

But as no book can be much efteem- 
cd in this prefent age, unlefs the author 
be defcended from fome ancient family, 
famous for fomething, no matter whether 
for having hunted down fo many flags 
and foxes, guzzled d6wn fo many butts 
of Oftober, or fnored in the prefidents 
chair at fo many meetings of country 
juftices, I have now undertaken to lay 
before the world a fhort fketch of the 

hiftory 
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hiftory of my family, — to give every 
body an opportunity of knowing that I 
am — fomebody. 

The family of Pennylefs, from which 
I have the honour to be delcended, though 
the moft ancient of all others, is not more 
illuftrious for its antiquity, than remark- 
able for its fingularity of behaviour j — it 
has always been diflinguifhed from' other 
families by a more numerous race, and 
the charadleriftic of the greateft part of 
that race has always been, that they were 
cither good, harmlefs, unthinking fort 
of people, who never troubled their heads 
about any thing •, or wrong-headed ones, 
who fixed upon principles without exa- 
mining them, and maintained every 
thing they had fixed upon, merely be- 
caufe they had fixed Upon ic# 
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The power which our family has had 
in various nations and ftates, has often 
been very great, and almoft unlimited ; 
and at once fets us in a very exalted point 
of view;_that we have been very power- 
ful, I could eafily prove from a variety 
of fafts, but Ihall confine myfelf to a 
few. \ 

Among that- truly glorious people, 
the ancient Greeks, the legiflative power 
and government of all the different re- 
publicks was vefted in our family, and 
thefe republicks flouriflbed under our au- 
fpices, though we did not think it in- 
cumbtnt upon us to manage them, as 
other people would have done ; — we did 
not follow that ftale and obfolete rule of 
rewarding every one whft did us any fer- 
vice, — we went quite anotheir way to 

work, 
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work, and when any one of our great 
men faved the (late from ruin, we gene- 
rally ruined his eftate, — fent him into 
banifliment, or took off his head, in re- 
turn for the favour he had done us ; and 
notwithftanding this every one was fond 
of ferving us. 

Among that illuftrious and vidorious 
peopk the Romans, our family was nei- 
ther lefs numerous, nor lefs powerful ; 
— w€ were there diftinguifhed from other 
fainilies by the name of plebs, i. c. peo- 
ple, and had reprefentatives in the fenatc, 
called tribunes, who were by much the 
moft powerful fparks in the whole city, 
infomuch that they could not only check 
the confular power, but alfo by pro- 
nouncing the word Veto, flop any pro- 
ceeding of the fenate from pafling into a 

law^ 
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law, if they thought it would be repug* 
nant to the intereft of the family. 

I might here proceed to fliew how plen- 
tifully we have been difleminated in every 
nation and ftate, and how many of them 
we have been matters of. As of Egypt, 
when wc went by the name of Mama- 
lukes J and of the greateft part of Eu- 
rope, when we over-ran it during the 
time that we were called Goths and Van- 
dals, — 1 might alfo mention in what 
places we have' held the chief power, al- 
though it feemed to be in the hands of 
others, as at Rome, where we often 
created our own emperors, while we 
paffcd under the name of legions, co- 
horts, bands, &c. and at Conftantinople, 
where we do the fagie to this day, under 

the 




jthe name QfJai>izanj2?^;---^WW^ things. 

Jihall pafs'*overit*prefe^^^ 

p;l No p|K^f6n,.'fo far as I Icnow, has ever 

J, ^before me^ undertaken to fet the im- 

^.portance of our family in its proper 

light -, the world has taken the advan-r 

tage of o^r taciturnity, and arrogated to 

. themfelves the honour of every thing 

I? ^reat and glorious that we have done. 

p Every great city which exifts, is faid 

to have been built by fuch an emperor 

or king ; — but it is falfe, for the an- 

ccftors of the family of Pennylefs have 

laid every ftone of it, and to them only 

^; belongs the honour of what has erro- 

' neoufly been afcribed to others. 

[^^ Has a battle been won,— a country 

r been delivered from its enemies, — fuch a 

king or general is faid to have done it •, 

E than 
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than whioh^i||ev |an B|^ p^pthing tnoi 
abfurd.— fs^l^i .the" pdwier df a fingj 
arm to vanquilh many thoufands, or havt 
kings always engaged in the aftions the; 
are faid to have gained ; — nay, they have 
commonly flood mere fpeftators, while 
th€ anceftors of the family of Pennylefs 
have performed the taflc. 

I might tire even the patience of a 
German by itiftances of this kind ; but 
' (hall only mention in general, that what- 
ever has beea done great, arduous, or 
ufeful, has been the work of our family, 
>which has time immemorial exerted itfclf, 
in fupplying the wants, and providinffl 
for the neceflities of the reft of mankind, 
while their own have been very mucb 
laegledlcd. 
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Thcfe things will ftiew^e intelligent 
reader of what confequ3m:e wc have 
been, and dill are, over all the world, 
I (hall therefore leave off our general 
hiftory, to take notice of fonie of our 
moft illuftrious aftions, and of our coi>- 
icquence in this country. 

We are at this prefent time (and more 
cfpecially fmce the late dearth of pro- 
vifionsj not lefs numerous, nor lefe 
powerful in Britain, than we have for- 
merly been, and ftill are, in many other 
nations. — Wc are here known and diftin- 
guifhcd by the names of vulgar, rabble^ 
mob, and a variety of other appellationi 
too tedious to mention. 
; In this, as in all other countries, we 
have always been moft fteadily attached 
to the iatercfts of each other i and when 

E Z tNtX 
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ever any ofjour family has had his 
knuckles rapped, or his corny toes trod 
upon by one of another family, — the 
^hole of us have in a moment been in 
an uproar. — I might give many ancient 
and modern inftances of this, but at pre^ 
fent (hall content myfelfwithoneof each 
kind, being refolved in (bme future pe- 
riod of my life, to write a more partr*- 
cular hiftory of our whole tranfaftions ; 
which, when finHhed, will compofe one 
of the moft voluminous and interefting 
works that ever was publifhed. 

The ancient inftance whkh I (hall re- 
late, is that of my darii^ and iUuftrioiB 
great great grandfather, Wat Tyler, 
)iliis Ptnnylefs, who, becaule fomc rude 
iHk>w not bclongirg to us, had the impu- 
dence H> ftn^le for a ki& of a romp- 
- - ing, 
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ing gtddy-headed girl, his daughter, af>> 
fembled together the whole of our fa^ 
mily who were within hue and cty of 
him, in order to revenge the injury, who 
with incredible prowefs were proceeding 
to turn out ali the other families, and 
ilep into their places, when fome daftard^ 
1y fycophant ftabbed poor Wat in the 
pofteriou, an#put an end to the bu(lle« 
:• But now to defcend to a latter period^ 
and to mention fome of our aftions 
which will be handed down in the an>- 
nals of fame to the latcft pofterity^—r 
that we might fhew that oat fouls were 
'too great to be bound by tiiefe laws and 
obligations which are obferved by other 
families,— we ^ficmbled together glo- 
fioufly tumultuous^ and with an uncon- 
troulablc liccftuoufncfs, clefted for our 
• E 3 _ te^rc- 
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t*prcfentative in the legiflative body,--i 
one of our number, who had lied from 
the tyranfiy and opprcflion of thefc laws^ 
and of the families who executed them. 

When, in conlcqucnce of this, endea* 
vpurs Were made to obftrud cnir fove- 
•reign will^— we did ^ot with barbarous 
rage revenge oufMvcs by (hcdding the 
blodd of our opponentsfb-nay^ thougk 
enraged, we dcSberatjcd maturely before 
we fixed i^n the objeiSs of our refeot- 
tnent, and after -much altercation, (as 
our ^ffemblies aT6 none of the moft filcnc 
4cind) it was refoked tliat tbcy ihould 
•all be of a fragile and «oiT*-re£fteBC 
TMiture, 

In purfbance of rfris nefokitkwi, ivc 
i>egan our attack upon panes of glafs 
Miyd ^Ik windows of many a Jofty palace 

«ai^ 
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^mS^ humhfe^t, fcll^aipRifice to Ajs 
&-ft efforts- bf our mighty prowefs,— 
When w? found ogrfelves a piatch fin<" 
thefe, — emboldened with fucceft, we 
ventured even to attg$:k bacon bams^ 
Chefliire cheefc3> furloins of rpaft beeti 
.and butts of porter j-r-glpriogs deeds ;— 
-and to let the town fee that tbey were fp^ 
i^eordered eviiy houfe to be illumintted ; 
— fpuls lefs magnanimous than ours, in 
f>erfo/ro.ing thefede^§, would havetrem- 
*bled at the light,— ^we rejoiced at it. 

Long h^d we tfiumphed oyer every 
•obftacle, and were become perfcA arbi- 
'ters of the faieisf jb? cky, and in hopes 
of obtaining the fame power over the 
nation,— when an ill-naiurcd fellow of a 
flate phyficiai), in order fo communicate 
lio^cur i^irus jhe fame faiuriune dullneft 
£ 4 miiick 
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which he felt^ftiv9iis ownii.'prefcribed foV 
us fome dofcs of leaden pHls. How 
hurtful this mineral is to life, when 
drunk in cyder, appears from an cffay 
publiQied by a member of the college of 
phyGcians,— but by your leave, doftor^ 
there is yet a much more fatal way of 
'adminiflring it, — and to us it was admi- 
niftered in this mannert* — fome of us 
fickened, — others died of the experiment, 
— the furvivors felt a lethargic torpor 
creep over their whole conftitution, frorh 
which many of them are not as yet re- 
covered, ji 
As I am now drawing toward an end ■ ' 
of what I intend to fay at this time, and | 
would willingly crowd together as much J 
of our hiftory into as few. wprds as poffi- « J 
ble,— I (hall obfervc that we have haft.|| 
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^the honour of making'Wery emperoi^, 
*king, and potentate that has ever^xrff- M 
cd in any period of time r and in Eng!- 
land, it is well known that we have al- 
ways had the power of dioofing thefe 
'truly great men, lord mayors and alder^- 
'men, — as alfo that of eledling the no lefs 
llluftrious members of the Britifli fenate^ 
Whorti we hav^^conftantly obliged tb pay 
us very handfomely when we conferred 
that honour upon them. 

No family has ever Ihewn fuch a noble 
difintereftednefs as ours ; for it has al- 
ways gained every penny that the rich 
and great arc poffeflcd of, and yet has 
never availed itfelf of any advantages it 

' 'might hive had on thefe occafions',— 
nay, it has not only had the honour of 

pt'gaining their daily bread, and prcfcrving 
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«5dftcn<:c, bu?*^as alfo frequently been 
the means of calling them forth into 
that exiftence. 

Let no perfon^ therefore, think mean- 
ly of us, or at 'leaft kt every one wjio t$ 
4)0C fatisfkd with ivhat of our illuftrioua 
adions I have now fct forth, fufpcnd his 
Judgement, till I fliall have time to write 
-a more <:kwm&^nudl account of our 
^ftory. 
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Trahit ^uemque fua voluptas. 

J Intend to take you a jaunt into the 
country, faid my aunt Margery Little* 
ftock:— Now my aunt is a whimfical 
fore of old woman, and originally de- 
ifcended from the family of Pennylefs^ 
tut having r^fen a degree above it, ihc 
Sometimes in her freaki(h iSts denies that 
Khe has any <:oone£i:ion with it, and is at 
other times extremely kind u> me as a 
'bsaacb of it. 

About ten years ago (he buried an in- 
'dulgent huiband, whom the was very fond 
of — Now the natorc of a woman is fuch, 
?that her pallion for a huftand mufl: ne- 
.H:cirar% devolve ujpon fomc other objjwa, 

w hea 
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Vfhcn that hulband is no more; — my 
aunt's had devolved upon caVds. 

She.jhas a. brother, who is a: ^vorthy 
old clergyman down in vKent, to whom 
iht pays an annual vifit, along with her 
only child Sophy Liitlcftock, of whom 
Ihe was delivered a few months after her 
hufband's death ; and when (he is dif- 
pofed to do me and our family an honour, 
ihe takes me in thechaifc along with herJ 

As the old clergyman is more devoted 

to the duties of his funftion than any 

^hing elie, he has but httle time, and 

perhaps lefs inclination for diverCons, 

rand therefore it is as difficult to find a 

j^anpackof cards in his houfe, as W 

^meet real indigence going curfing hi# 

from the door of it. For* this realbw' 

my mint carries down a few packs with 

•: V her 



har every annual vifit, when the good 
old man and his wife are kind enough to 
fpcnd an hour with her at her favourite 
diverfion every evening, as they know it 
would otherwifft be impoffible to keep 
her in humour., 

When we were all preparing at my 
atint'« to fet out on our journey, the 
driver brought the chaife a little before 
flie was ready ; — what great evils often 
arife from fmall beginnings.-— 
. She was by this put into a confufion ; 
—three packs of cards, and her prayer 
book, were carefully put into a black 
leather cafe, and laici upon the table 5— 
«we all tripped down ftairs in a hurry,-!? 
%ot into the chaife, and were drove away ; 
^^^^^the black leather cafe, with the cards 

and 



and prayer book In it, was left upon the 
table. 

Juft a little before we came to Dart; 
ford, the driver pulled his glove from 
his right hand, — put his whip below his 
left arm, — and having thus adjufted mat- 
ters, was taking' a comfortable draught 
of Holland's gin, from a leathern bottle 
which -he carried in his pocket — The 
borfes, who it feems were fenfible that 
he could not ufe h^ whip while it was 
below his arm, nor his fpurs while the 
enchanting draught occupied every fenfe^ 
were going at a (low. pace, when an old 
man, who bore upon his body many 
marks of violence, making ufe of thi« 
opportunity, crawled toward the chaifi5^">; 
and alkcd for a halfpenny^ - ' i^ 

m 
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His looks pleaded more powcrfulty^ 
than his tongue, fo I was predetermined 
to give him fomething^ but as he appeared 
to have fuflfered in fome very extraordi- 
nary manner, I defircd the driver to ftop,. 
and him to give us an account of his 
misfortunes. 

* My (lory, faid he, is a (hort, but af- 

f^ing one : I was prcfled on board of 

one of his majefty's (hips toward th^ 

latter end of the war.— At the Havannali 

5 ^1 received thcfc wounds, which ^have 

rjftardly left to me the human fliape, and 

^Rpcewife took the fever of the country •,, 

^M^hich I believe I fbould have reco« 

^**^fed from, and was beginning to do fo, 

f>^n provifions arofc to fuch an enor- 

vfmous height, that all the money I could 

::gct was infufficient to procure me half the 
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- ••.^'^ 

oeccffaries of life 5 — in confequence of "^^ 
this, I loft the ufc of my limbs.— Herci ' 
my aunt put her hand into her pocket. • 

The old man's eyes fparkled. . -i 

A minute or two was elapfed;— her . 
^and was not like to come out ; — fo his 
eyes loft their luftre, and the fame languor 
ipread itfelf again over his cpuntenance. * 
Mama, faid little Sophy, I think ^^ 
poor man looks very hungry.— I wa5 
hungry laft week, when you ftaid out late, 
at cards, and had all the keys with you. 
affure you hunger is very ill to bear.- 
Do, mama, give him a flice of the* 
tongue you brought along with yo^ 
The old man bowed.— ^As I never' 
very fond of tongues, Lfeconded the ^ 
jCion. — The old man bowed ^ againfi; 
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my aunt kept fumbling in hef pocket j 
— the old man rcfumed his (lory, 

I Was at laft brought to England, fald 
he, the fhip was paid off, and I received 
upwards of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
—(here my aunt began to feel in her 
other pocket) which I was advifed to put 
into the hands of a London merchant, 
who broke a few months afterwards, and 
reduced mt to the necefiity of living upon 
that charity which my wretched' fate has 
almoft deprived me of the power of feek- 
ingr.-^Here my aunt laid her head back- 
;,^ard, and with a pale face turned to- 
^d heaven, and upcaft eyes, (hrieked 
JU— Was there ever fudi an unfortunate 
ire ! — Very unfortunate indeed, ma- 
^;faid I. — She then half opened her 
iSr;id heaving a broken figh, uttered. 
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in a found hardly intelligible, — the cards, 
— the cards, — they have indeed played 
very ill for him, faid L— - 

My aunt could contain her paflTion no 
longer, — (he raifed her head in a mo- 
ment, and fitting upright, cried out in a 
furly tone, I tell you, Peter, I have for- 
got the cards, and am myfelf the nooft 
wretched creature in the world, as wc 
will not get a fingle pack in the country s 
-^but— but — I am refolved to drive back 
to town for them. 

Mama, faid Sophy, have you not for- 
got the prayer-book along with them? 
What (hall we do for a prayer-book !— 
As for that, my dear, anfwered (he, you 
know we can eafily get one from your 
uncle. 

Thetc 
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There are plenty of cards to be got 
as we pafs through Rochcftcr, faid the 
driver. — My aunt*s countenance was fof- 
tcncd. — I aflerted the fame thing, though 
I knew nothing (rf the matter. — She be* 
gan to look pleai<*d. 

Writers on human nature have agreed, 
that the moft proper time to obtain any 
thing of a woman, is when ihe has jufl: 
emerged from fome grief or difappoint- 
ment. — I fnatched this opportunity to in*- 
tercedc with my aunt in behalf of the 
poor man. — She would not hear me.— • 
You writers on nature have mifled me, 
faid I. 

Sophy and me joined a few halfpennies, 
^nd gave him. — Drive away, faid my 
aunt ; I am very glad that they are to be 
got there. 

F 2 i^fe^ 
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After we had paflcd through Dartford, 
juft as we v/ere turning the corner of an 
hedge, my aunt looked full in my face :— 
And are you fure, Peter, faid flie, that we, 
can get cards at Rochefter ? If we do noc 
I (hall certainly return /o town for them ; 
not that I am very fqftd of cards neither, 
but you know, Peter, that a woman accuf- 
tomed to the polite Company of .London 
cannot poffibly drawl away her evenings 
whh a country parfon and his wife, with- 
out fomething to divert her. Here my 
aunt leaned her head backward, and 
feemed in as much agitation of mind, as 
if the gaining or lofing an empire had de- 
pended upon finding cards at Rochefter. 

Sophy and me diverted ourfclves by 
viewing the beauties of the fields and 
geptlemens feats as we paflcd them.— 

One 
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One more elegant than the reft I pointed 
out to my aunt.— The owner, faid fhe, 
is certainly a man of tafte, and I will 
Jay you any bet that he is fond of cards. 

When we flopped at the inn, let us 
get out, faid Sophy.— You (hall not ftir, 
faid my aunt, nor uiall the horfes be un- 
yoked, till I know whether I can get the 
cards. — 5o the driver was difpatched in 
queft of them. 

Mama, faid Sophy, pray let me have 
a glafs of wine and a bifcuit; fince I 
'Hiuft not get out, it will be neceflary for 
us all, if we (hall be obliged to return. — 
My aunt flirted her fan. — You mind no- 
thing but your flomach, girl, faid flie ; 
, for my part, I am fure I can neither eat 
^^jSor drink; and I dare fay, Peter, you 
F 3 * arc 
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are in the fame ficuatian, laying her hand 
upon my fhoulder. — I was filent. 

At this inftant the driver returned with 
three packs of cards in his hand,— My 
aunt's countenance brightened immedi- 
ately. — Come, my dear, faid fhe to So- 
phy, let us ftep into the houfe, artd get 
fomething to eat ; for I am very hungry, 
and I dare fay my child is fo to. — Ma- 
ma, faid Sophy, have you got a prayer- 
book along with thefe cards ? — No, an- 
fwcred my aunt. — You had better fend 
and get one ; I fuppofe they have prayer- 
books in this place, as well as cards. — 
You know, my dear, I told you already 
that I could get one from your uncle, 
and if he fhould not have a fpare one, I 
can eafily get my own by the carrier next 
week. 

The 






The moft depraved of the human 
ipecies are never totally loft to all the 
fofter feelings ; but among the avenues 
that lead to the heart, there are fome 
ever impenetrably blocked up, aod others 
again always open to admit them.— 
This was exadlly the cafe with my aunt. 
She was far from having a hard and un- 
charitable temper ; but then her charity 
was wholly confined to fuch objecb as 
had fallen under thefe particular misfor- 
tunes, that had a power of awaking her 
ibfter fenfattons. 

In the days of her youth and beauty 
Ihe bad been courted by a fn>art linen- 
draper, who married another wom^n on 
the day preceding that on which he fhould 
have married bcr-^Therc is nothing ca- 
pable of givmg us (6 fcniibk a feeling for 
F 4 ^Va 
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the mifcries of others, as to hav« b^h in 
the fame fituaiion ourfclvcs. — My aanr, 
ever after this, moft, heartily fympathized 
with every one who had been unfortunate 
in love y and as thiett which I juft now 
mentioned was the greateft^ misfortune 
fhc had ever felt herfeJf, fo ihe lofked 
upon thefe of a fimilar nature to be the 
greateft that could poffibly befdl any of 
the human race, and therefore her whole 
ftockof pky and charity was exhaufted ^ 
upon objedls of this nature, and hfi^R^^E^ 
heart totally inacceflible by any other n^l 
thod. ''^^ 

After dinner my aont wrapped he 
three packs of cards in her handkerchief/^| 
and tieitbe corners of it with three knots. *; % 
—I will truft you no more upon the ta$; 
blc, fays Ihe, addreffing herfclf to th(f'^> 

cardsy— 
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cards, — fo (he put ibcm iiKo her 
pocket. 

We refumcd our journey ; — ^adven- 
lures Teemed to crowd upon us ; for we 
had fcarce been jolted together a quarter of 
an hour, when a lufty young hufly in rags 
ftepped up to us, and putting on a me- 
lancholy face, begged that we would 
give her fome charity, to help her to fub- 
fift on her way home. 
^^. I knew my aunt would now be duped. 
^Bulh on, faid 1 to the driver.— Stop^ 
roy aunt, ftop ; — fo he palled in 
horfes. — My aunt dcfired the wench 
infotm us how fo young a creature 
^ame to be reduced to beggingt 
I was born, faid (he, and brought up 
^-l^ London, where a young journeyman 
^'^ricklaycr courted me, and obtained my 
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confent to marry him. — I am fure I fuf- 
pcded no harm, not I; but before the 
time arrived that we ihould have been 
married, he flattered me fo much, that — 
Hold your tongue, faid my aunt, you 
impudent flattern, if you had not been 
as bad as himfelf. his flattery would never 
have prevailed fo far upon your virtue^ 
'that — Dear madam, faid the wench, you 
won't let me fpeak. I was going to tcU 
you, how he flattered me fo much, that he 
got pofleflion of all the little money that 
I had earned with the fweat of my brow, 
—and then the perfidious wretch 2^n« 
doned me — for ever. — Indeed I would 
never have fufpeded it •, — indeed I would^ 

My aunt put her hand into her pockef^/ 
^ Mama, (aid Sophy, I hope the cardi' 

arc 
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are fafe, are they ? — Tufh, , hard-hearted 
girl, replied fhe, do you think I can 
mind cards juft now, when a pidure of 
fuch diftrefs is exhibited before me?— 
no, my dear> — my ^ heart is of a Ibfter 
kind ;— and the world knows that' I aU 
ways take care to ftifle every oilher 
thought but that of pity, when the 
wretched apply to me for relief. — Here, 
poor girl, — take this half crown, — is 
there a heart exifting that could pafs by 
fo much mifery, without at lead pitying, 
or endeavouring to alleviate it. 

While (he faid this, fhe flared in my 

face ; — the meaning of it was plain ;— 

. then turning to Sophy, — have you got 

any halfpennies, faid (he, do, ^give the 

"Isbor thing a few v~thc wench curtfied 

to Sophy. I have nane left, mama, an- 
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fw'ered fhc, I gave them all to the poor 
man at Dartford ; — the wench looked to 
my aunt ; — have you got any, Peter? 
faid my aunt; — the wench curtfied to 
me; — not a fous, madam, faid I, they 
all went along with Sophy*s. * 

Ah, Sophy, faid my aunt, turning a 
ftern countenance toward her, how ill do 
you choofe the objec'ts of your charity» 
—do, my child, be diredcd by me for 
the future, {h^r countenance foftened as 
(he faid this) all the town knows that I 
place itiy charity as properly as any one 
living. 

It is 3 laudable conduft, faid I, ancl^^ 

• fellow-feeling for every one of our fpei 

cies in diftrefs is the moft'godlike virtu^ 

tfpecially when this feeling is direfted 

a difccrnidg judgment, and cfFufcs itfetf 

upoa 
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upQn deferving objefbs ; but I am afraid 
yours fomecimcs miftakcs ihcm, at lead 
I cannot help wondering why fo tender 
and compaflionatc a temper did not give 
fomething to the poor old man, who ac- 
coftcd us at Dartford., efpccially when I 
confider that his misfortunes were much 
greater than thefe of this wench, who is. 
flill capable to earn a livelihood with her 
hands, whereas he was totally dtfabled» 
— and difablcrd in the fcrvice r{ his coun- 
try ; — and Ut his country take care of 
him then, faid fhe ; — and to flirting her 
fan, laid her head back upon the chaife. 
.y You, faid h madam, ax« a part of 
' Uphat country, and confeqyciiuy Might to 
j^^ert a part of that care incumbent upon 
[^^j — drive away^ cried my aunt in an 
!angry tone, — drive away, 

C H iV P- 
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C H A P. V. 

Tutus in exiguo gramine dormit inops. 

J. H E family of Pennylefs^ faid I, as 
i fat (hivcring in my hovd, has never 
been remarkably attached to any parti- 
cular place, as they never pofleflcd any 
property worthy of fuch attachment;— 
they have therefore wandered over all 
the world, — many of them to defend the 
property of other people, and many of 
them to acquire fome property of other 
people, and many of them to acquire 
fome property of their own. 

No branch of the family has ever been 
lefs attached to a particular fpot than my- 
felf; — no branch of it has ever had lefs 
property, or lefs inclination to attach 

him i 
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him ; — but as I never found myfclf in a^ 
humour to let my body as a mark to be 
fhot at, in defence of what I had no 
profpeft of being benefited by 5 — nor 
e?er wiflied to relinquiih that family 
vhich gave me birth, nouriihed me in 
rural innocence, — ^and taught me, though 
not the rules of wifdom, yet thofc of 
fincerity and truth, — I have therefore 
never been iniclined to travel as a hire- 
ling, — I have therefore never been in- 
clined to travel through avarice, — but I 
have often been inclined to travel as a 
man, — that is, I have walked over fe« 
vcral countries to view the works of 
mature and of art. 

As I have been always palTionately 
fond of endeavouring to read human 
faces, in all my excurfions I have aflb- 

ciatcd 
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ciatcd myfelf with a crowd, wherever I 
could find it gathered together.^-^This 
humour led me not long ago to a prcfby- 
terian conventicle, aflembled together in 
the field for the difpenling of the fa- 
crament. 

There was 4n that part of the country 
an old man, known by the name of mad 
Tom, who through tattered garments, 
and ornaments of ftraw, difcover^d a 
mien and gefture which had been ac- 
cuftomed to better days, — He was a fr^fe 
qucnc attender of thefe meetings, an^ 
fometimes, after the fermons were ovM 
concluded the day with a (hort fpeech\|<j 
the audience. That which he m^dc 
sny hearing, I fhall relate without 
apology. . '^^ 
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Mad Tom^s fpeech to the prclbytcrlan 
congregation. 

My dear friends, after fo many loud 
and long difcourfes, I (hould not now 
prefume to detain you, were I not per- 
fuaded that your paflions have only been 
played upon all day with found, and your 
judgments not informed by fenfe. 

It is an old proverb in the country 
where I was born, that a fool may give 
,a wife man a good council. If there be 
any truth in this obfervation, nobody 
can have a better right to give 'advice 
than me ; — and if I happen to advife 
any thing worthy of your attention, I 
hope you will be wife enough not to de- 
fpifc it, becaufe it comes from a fool. 

G The 
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The firft advice I (ball offer you, is to 
guard againft a weakncfs, to which in 
this part of the country you feem very 
much addifled ; — I mean xhat of crowd- 
ing together in great multitudes to every 
field conventicle. — I fee you flaring at 
me from every corner, and fome of you 
too with horror in your faces, at what 
you reckon fo impious a fpeech, — but I 
beg that you will foften your features, 
and compofe your minds^till you hear the 
reafons for what I have advanced. 

The firft is, becaufe the greatcft parr, 
if not all of the difcourfes 1 have heard 
at thcfe meetings, have been calculated 
more to inflame your paflions, than to 
' iuftruft your hearts ; and I challenge any 
of you to tell me, what duty to God or 
man he has been informed of fince he 

came 
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came here this morning? — I obfcrvcd 
you always gaping with the greatcft at* 
tention to thcfe of your preachers, who 
had the Ipngeft twang, and the mod me- 
lancholy countenance,— but believe me, 
my friends, virtue does not confift in a 
certain tone of voice, nor in an external 
appearance. 

My fccond reafon is, becaufe you may 
be as well inftrudted at your own pjtrifli 
churches ; and I may add,^ that the fef- 
vice there is generally performed with 
more decency and good order, than in 
fuch numerous meetings, where the at- 
tention is difturbed with noife, and di- 
verted with novelty. 

^nd my third is, bepaufe many of you 
'Jjy attending here, negleft or incapacitate . 
^ypurfelves for performing the real duties 
G 2 ^^ 
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of life.-^On looking around, — I can fee 
many who have walked ten or a dozen 
of miles this morning, and who, on ar- 
riving here, have flept the greateft pare 
of the day on the grafs, and perhaps on 
going home, will be fo fatigued as to 
fleep the greateft part of the next in 
their beds. 

Bur, 

The religious worfhip we owe to our 
Maker, does not fuperfede the obliga- 
tions we owe to ourfelves, and thefe with 
whom we are connected, by nature and J 
the laws of our country. 

Rural habitations, fuch as thefe you 
poffefs, arc generally the feats of more 
innocence, — and I- may add, of more ^ 
happinefs, than we commonly meet with 
in crowded cities. — For this reafon, I 

give 
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give It as my fecond advice, to endea- 
vour to be contented with your fituation, 
where your honeft induftry can make 
you more independant than the fawning 
courtier, — and your exercife and fimpli- 
city of life, more healthful than the 
pampered citizen. 

Though you poflefs little, you have 
all that is neceffary to nature, — and the 
jeft is fuperfluous. 

There are many advantages attending 
poverty that you are not aware of : — you 
live unenvied, and in fafety, — nor are 
3^ "lacked with a fear of being degraded 
^, from ypur prefent dignity •, — your houfes, 
:\Ai;f which there is nothing tempting, need 
j^'^'not bt barrocaded againft the nightly in- 
/"Tader of life and property; — and a 
greater advantage ftill, than any of thefe 
, G ^ I t.'s^^^ 
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1 have mentioned, is your having fewer 
temptations to vice and immorality. 

Be not ye therefore captivated with the 
falfc glittering of a fplendid appearance,— 
it is an ignis fatuus, which will lead you 
into a thoufand dangers ; for you may 
bdieve me, that the perfon whom yoa 
think fits at eafe and is happy, becaufe 
ht has loaded fix horfes to drag him 
along, is generally himfelf loaded with 
the more gaHing chains of corrofive care, 
—and a fplendid garment often covers a J 
melancholy mind. ' ' i 

As my third advice, I beg of you not J 
to be too fond of knowledge.— In your '^ 
humble fphcre much of it is ufclefs, nay, 
hurtful} for the more you acquire of it, •' 
you will become the lefs fit for your fe- 
veral employments, and it will fet loofc ^ 

upon 
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upon your minds a riumbcrlefs fwarm of 
tormentors, whicli at prefent you have 
BO ideas of ; and you will find that So- 
Jomon never faid a wifer thing than 
when be obferved, that he who increafeth 
knowledge, increafeth — forrow. 

The only knowledge that is requifite 
for people of your ftation, i$ to know 
your duty to God and man, and ta be 
expert in your fcveral occupationSj-~ 
that you may be inftrudted in the former, 
—read the Scriptures, — but read no cOm^. 
ments upon them, — you are unacquainted 
with the fubtilities of fophiftical reafon- 
ing> by different religions and fcfts,— • , 
with the arts of wrefting and perverting 
the facred writings; to make them ferve 
every , particular purpofe ; and therefore 
if comoientators do not lead you aftray, * 
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they will at leaft infallibly bewilder and . 
perplex your minds, 

'' You have been told this day, in my 
hearing, that the Scriptures were giVtti 
you as a rule of your faith and manners ; 
— and at the fame time that they are fo 
dark and myfterious, that you cannot 
underftand them, unlefs they be ex-^ 
plained to you by preaching.-^l have no 
inclination to quarrel with the clergy ;— 
though, on this occafion, I cannot help 
telling you, that whatever is in the Scrip- • 
ture above the comprehenfion of a com- * 
irson capacity, is unneceflary to be . 
known •, — and I will add, that had the 
Author of nature given a law to man, and ^ 
required him to obferve it, without be- 
ftov/ing on him a power of underftand- 
ing it, he would have a6ted inconfillently 

with 
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With that eternal redlitude, of which he 
IS the author *. 

The fourth advice which I fliall give, 
is to make yourfclvcs acquainted as well 
as poflible with your different employ- 
ments and trades. — They will make you 
independant of fortune, as they arc ufe- 
ful in every part of the world, the wants 
and neceffities of mian being the fame 
every where ;-^thcy will every where 
gain you a fubfiftence ; — but above all 
things, l would recommend to you the 
ftudy of agriculture, which is the chief 
fupport of human life, and therefore the 
moft honourable and ufeful of all other 

• C*eft one abfardite, c'efl un outrage au genre 
homain, c'ed attentat contre I'etre infini & fa- 
preme de dire, il y a une veiice efTcntielle a 
rhomxne; Sc Dieu Ta cachee. 
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employments j— for I cannot help think- • 
ing, that he who cultivates an- acre of 
ground is of more real fcrvice to 'his 
I'pecics, than all the philofophers who 
ever exifted. 

You are happy in your prefent fituation, 
if you know how to enjoy it ; and ihould 
you change it indeliberately for any other 
which you may think more advantage- 
ous, I dare venture to affirm, that even 
the condition which you moft admire, , 
was it in your power to reach it, would 
yitld you much lefs fatisfadion than it 
promifed, and perhaps lefs peace of mipd 
than that in which you are at prefent. 

Guard therefore againft ambition j — 
it will place every thing before you in a 
falfe light; — it will magnify the advan- 
tages'' '\ 
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tag^s of every other fnuation ; — it will 
diminifh thefe of your own. — 

I could go on to give you many more 
advices-, — but you are already tired with 
^lifcourfes ; fufFer me then only to add, 
that if you praAife thefe I have already 
given, they will be almoft fufficient ;— 
they wiil make your rural retirements 
happy while you live,— and you will only 
chapge them at death, to enter into 
Qthcrs which will be ftill more fo. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. VI. 

Furca naturam expelles. 

OENECA has always been one of my 
favourite authors.— Now I had juft 
iinifhed reading his confolatory chapter 
againil immoderate forrow for the lofs of 
friends, when a fcrvant came to defire me 
to ftep in to my neighbour Beverley's. 

So I clofcd the book, and, as I did ir, 
laying my right hand acrofs my breafl, 
thou, Seneca, faid I, haft fteeled me at all 
points ; not only againft the lofs of rela- 
tions, but againft every other misfor- 
tune that can poffibly happen. — I could 
now ftand with the greateft indifference, 
and fee world wrecked againft world, — 

and' 
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and myfelf at laft involved in the general 
ruin. 

I had juft finiflied this fentcnce when I 
was got as far as my neighbour's door, 
and by faying it, nnethought my heart 
was become too large to be contained 
within my breaft. 

In this humour I Hepped in, and found 
that his wife had a few minutes before 
expired in his arms, while three lovely 
children were weeping around their de- 
ceafed mother.— The good man fat lean- 
ing his head upon his arm, and wiping a 
filent tear from his eye, which he endea- 
voured to conceal from his little family. 

I have a remedy for your diftrefs, faid 
I to myfelf, fo putting on the air of a 
ftoic, 1 fat down. 

Have 
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Have yt)U ever read Seneca, faid I ?— 
No, anfviered he. — My heart exulted 
•within me at the reply ; fo I began fpom 
that author to tell him, that it was need* 
Icfs to grieve for death, firice it was un- 
avoidable j--that the manner how, was 
uncertain and indifferent j—^that the time 
when, was of no confequence, — as the 
longeft liver only furvived the fhorteft 
for a few days ;— that tears might be a 
means of carrying us to the dead, but 
could never bring them back to us.— 
This will certainly do, faid I ; fo I 
flopped to obferve the effeft of it.— A \ 
frefh tear fell from his eye.— I have yet 
ilronger confolations than tbefe, thought 
•I, and they will certainly anfwer. 

So I went on to obferve^ that deach^^ 
only took the deceafed from a world ojt^ 
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pain, anxiety, and trouble, to one of 
peace and ferenity ; and that the fpirits 
of the departed looked down with con- 
tempt upon our ignorance, for grieving 
fooliihly at their wdfaie. Here the 
tears began to flow more abundantly.-^ 
I was aftoni(hcd ! — 

There is nothing more eafily given, 

nor more difficultly received than confo- 

lation and advice. When the mind is at 

eafe, (he thinks that the confiderations 

flie offers would reftore her own quiet, if 

it was loft, and therefore naturally con- 

.•i^^cludcs that they fliould reftore that of 

another.— When (he is eftabliflied in the 

principles of virtue, fl^c wonders how 

jiny one can be vicioiJs — I thought that 

phat I had faid would have recovered 

from the moft a(Fc£ting fcene of woe, 

ri.. and 
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and I thought it (hould have done fo to 
my neighbour, fo I never imagined that 
what Seneca had faid might be unnatural, 
but that my neighbour was infenfible. • 
I will profit by thefe confolatory dif* 
courfcs, faid I, if no body elfe Ihould; 
fo I went home, and read them all over 
again •, as alfo his dilFertation on anger. — 
Strange! faid I, when I had finifhcd 
them, what a man my neighbour is !— 
Grief, forrow, anger, now all appear to 
me in fuch a ridiculous light, that I think 
I (hall never be weak enough to fall into 
any of them. — Thanks to Seneca. — 
Would he could put my good neighbour 
in, the fame fituation; and he certainly 
would do it, if the poor man was ca- 
pable of perceiving the force of his rea- 
foning. 

There 
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There is nothing fo apt to deceive us 
as our. own hearts. — The fervant was 
laying the cloth for fupper ; — I was walk- 
ing through the room in this elevated 
temper; — Let the world go to wreck, 
faid I, what is that to me ? Juft as I was 
faying it, a darling China mug, which 
was a gift from my aunt Margery, fell 
plump on the floor, and was (hivered to 
pieces. — Devil — cried I, and lifting up 
my ftick, lent the poor fellow a blow 
upon the head,— He ran out of the room 
in a fright,-— and I ran about it in a 
paflion. 

There was hardly any thing that I va- 

Talued more than my mug, except Sene- 

ca^s book, and it had unluckily been 

fwept from the corner of the table by the 

H * tail 
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tail of the fervani's coat, and lay among 
the (battered fragments of the mug, and 
among the fpilt beer whtch it had con- 
tained. — When I obferved this, I grew 
outrageous, — pulled up the book, — threw 
it into the fire,-^pulled it out again, — 
threw it on the floor,— damped on ic with 
my foot, — then flung myfelf into the 
great chair. -*- 

As I had nothing to vent my tagc 
upon, it began to fubfide ; — fo I arofe, 
and opened the book, to fee if it was 
fpoiled.— At firft fight, feveral exclama- 
tions againft anger prefented to me, — I 
was ftruck ! — I will behave better for the 
future, Taid 1 5 and nothing, O divine 
old man ! (hall ever make me again de- 
viate from thy rules 1 

There 
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There is nothing eafier than to tnake 
refolutions,- and nothing more difficult 
than to keep ihcm. 

I fat down again, laid Epiftetus and 
Seneca on the table before me, and turned 
my reading particularly on the contempt 
of bodily pain, which by their help 1 
clearly difcovered to have nothing to do 
with the mind, and was^ therefore firmly 
refolved that I would difregard them, if 
ever any of them fliould attack me ; — 
fo I counted upon my refolutions as ac- 
quificions already made, and confidering 
myfelf as above the reft of mankind. — 
It is an eafy thing, faid I, to curb every 
unruly paffion •, — I am furprifed that 
every body does not do it. 

In this humour I went to bed, per- 
fedly fuperior to every contingency -,— 
H 2 V^\\v 
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but having been frequently fubjeft to the 
tooth-ach, I awaked in the night in a vio- 
lent fit of it. — I rung the bell, — waked 
the whole houfe, — called for all my anti- 
dotes,^ — none of them relieved me. — Dif- 
appointment doubles the >yeight of any 
misfortune, and frets the mind ; fo I 
knocked my head againft the bed-poft, 
and committed a thoufand other extra- 
vagances 5 and at laft jumping out on 
the floor, I beheld Seneca and Epeftetus 
lying on th^ table. — -You are liars, cried 
I, fo I lifted them, and daflied them on 
the floor. You arC' liars,— for I find 
pain afFeAs the body, ^nd the foul, and 
the — I will truft to you no more ; fo I 
jfent for a furgcon^ and had my tooth 
drawn. 

Th€ 
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The pain was foon over, and I returned 
to bed.— Sweet eafe, faijd I, as I laid me 
down, how foft thou makeft the pillow 
upon which we lay our heads! — fo I 
went to fleep. — In the morning, whenl 
got up, the fervant had again laid the 
two books upon the table. When there 
is nothing to difturb the mind, — (he of- 
ten wonders how any thing ever could 
difturb her. — I took up Seneca again,, 
and foon read myfelf into a thorough 
contempt . both of my former condud, 
and of all the crofs accidents of life. 

The two laft. accidents, faid I, came 
plump upon me, without allowing me 
any time to fortify myfelf; — fo they 
overcame by a coup de main j-^but let 
adverfity come upon me by degrees, let 
it warn me of its approach, and then 
H 3 Vv 
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let it try if it can vanquifli my refolu- 
tion. 

I had now an only brother •, in his ten- 
der infancy he had been committed to 
my care, and I had nourifhed him in 
my bofom, and been to him as a father; 
he had repaid roe with love and duty; 
they were all he had to give, — He was 
at this time complaining, and his com- 
plkints foon difcovered that he was af- 
ffnA^d with a nervous fever.— So long 
as tfcc phyfician had any hope of hh re*" 
covery, I flood firmly coUefted within 
myfclf- — Whatever (ball happen to him, 
faid I, — I will behave like a philofopher. 

As foon as I was told by the doftor 
that his difeafe would be fatal, — my 
firmnefs began to be relaxed, and. my 
refolution to fail. — I hung in fufpence 

whether 



i 
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whether I (hold incline to Seneca or to 
nature. When he drew his laft breathy 
he feemed to fix his eyes upon me.— The 
look pierced my heart j— I Ihall remcm* 
ber it whik I live. — Seneca was difcarded, 
nature took poffcffion of my whole foul, 
and the congenial tear rulbed into my 
eye. 

• I wiped it away, and while I did it, — 
I will ftill ' be a philqfpher, faid I ; fo I 
took up Seneca once more, to fcarch for 
eonfolation. — Circumftances were chang- 
ed, — ^he afforded me none. — Thou haft 
deceived me, faid I, with words ;— rthou 
haft endeavoured to ftrip me of the feel-, 
ings of nature and hiimanity -, but this 
(wiping a tear from my eye) informs mc 
that thou haft laboured in vain. 

H 4 ^1 
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My neighbour Beverly came in^ and 
afforded me much the fame confolation 
as I had done him, and with much the 
lame cffcdt. 

After him came the vicar of our pa- 
rifli, who endeavoured to confole me by 
every i^rgument that could be drawn from 
Scripture, religion and reafon.--The 
tear gufhcd fatter ftom my cyd while he 
fpoke. 

My relations too gathered about me, 

. and fell upon every method they could 

invent to diminifti my grief 5 but they 

■ ^ere fighting againft the principle with* 

in me. 

I thought I had behaved well to my 
brother while alive ^ but now he was 
dead, I thought otherwife; and every i 
ungracious word I had uttered to him J 

i- crowded I 
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crowded into my memory.— Great God f 
faid I, could we think of this in time, 
how difieremly would we behave to each 
other ! 

The tender fenfations are the mod va- 
luable parts of humanky, and whoever 
endeavours to detrad them fron» the 
foul, endeavours to rob her of the mod 
precious gift of heaven. — If we had no 
fcclirtg for each other, fociety and every 
good office would be at an end ; but 
mine, faid I, as I am now convinced of 
their utility, (hall never end but with my 
exiftence* 



CHAP. 
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CHAR VII. 

Non hofpes ab hofpite tutus. 

1 HE focial principle is one of the 
ftrongeft of thcfc that are implanted in 
the human mind; — it is the fource of 
fomeof the mod refined and intelleduat 
pleafures •,— and often affords an oppor- 
tunity of diiplaying fome of the mofl 
difinterefted virtues* 

This principle is not folcly confined to 
inan, but fcems univerfally diffufed thro' 
every fpecies of beings, and exerts kfelf 
powerfully in the hearts of many of 
thefe whom we are apt to conlider as 
void of any of the foftcr feelings. 

But though this principle feems to in-^ 
ftigate every creature to affociate witl| 

thoii 
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thofe of its own fpecics, yet man appears 
to be the only one who is endowed with 
powers fuiced to render this aflbciation 
cxtenfively ufcful j — he only can relate 
in public whatever has happened to him 
in private, — and thereby difFufe his hap- 
pinefs .through the whole company, or 
make them fhare of, and help to alleviate 
his grief 5 — he only is poffefled of a power 
of reafoning upon, comparing together, 
and taking council concerning contingent 
circumftances, — and he only can com- 
municate to all around him every idea 
that arifes in his mind. 

But this freedom of communication 
does not always take place •, for in all 
the common affairs of life, the man who 
is not independant of the world, is maflc- 
ed, and we only fee the moving figure. 
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buj not the man ; for his real fentiments?^ 
arc totally concealed, whenever they 
happen to interfere with his intereft.— 
But this is not all ; he is not ohly obliged 
to conceal his own fentiments, but often 
aifo to chime in with thofe of others^ 
chough dlredtly contrary to them ; and, 
Proteus like, to be changing every mo- 
ment, that he may become all things to 
all men. 

It is for this reafon, that above all 
• other things in the world, every man 
would wifh to i;^ independant, that nei- 
ther his body lior his mind may be fub- 
jcft to the whim and caprice of others. 

And it is for, this reafon alfo, that 
every one fo much admires a meeting of 
feleft fenfible friends, who, diverted of 
the commom prejudices of life, can freely 

unbofom 
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unbofom themfclvcs to each other ;— can 
dare to a£t without rcftraint,— and to 
fpeak from what they feel; — here we 
may fee naked nature^ — here we may 
read the human heart. 

As in mixed meetings men are gene- 
rally timid, cautious^ and diftruftful, 
in order to render them fomething fimilar 
to thofc of friends, the generous glafs 
was perhaps firft inftituted, and ftill 
retained. 

Bcfides the power that this has of luU^ 
ing evci;y care afleep, and quieting every 
anxiety, — it opens and dilates the mind; 
and divefts the man of chat maik under 
which he\ commonly fhrbwds himfelf 
from the eyes of the world; — grown 
chearful, but not infenfible, he difdains 
every thing that is little,— he difdains to 
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conceal himfclf,-^the real fentiments of 
his heart break forth, and forgetting his 
dependance, he appears what he really is. 
The time which we fpend in this 
manner is one of the happieft parts of 
our lives ; and thus far, O ye moft ri- 
gidly virtuous, I have always thought I 
might indulge without a crime ; but 
when the company begin to grow tuniul- 
tuous, as is too often the cafe, — :when 
they begin to degenerate into futility of 
difcourfe, let the man .withdraw who 
only came there to read the human heart, 
; — he will find nothing afterward but an 
f ffufion of its filth and fordcr ; and will 
be in danger of being fucked into the 
vortex of furrounding folly, from which, 
if ever he extricates himfdf, it will be 
with pain and difficulty. 

It 



i 
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It would fecm that every age and 
country have, in fome degree, been fen- 
fible of the advantages ariGng from the 
focial principle, and to the love t)f culti- 
vating it, we may attribute the firft for- 
mation of mankind into families and fo* 
cieties ;— as alfo the mutual intercourfe 
that fubfifts among thefe families, by 
means cf vifiting each other, than which 
nothing can be more laudable^ did not 
^he landlord ofcen abufe his guefis, with 
what is falfely looked upon as an exube* 
ranee of fricndflhip. 

Having fuflfered feveral times in this 
manner, I have of late been much^ more 
afraid to go into the houfe of one of my 
friends, than into that of one of my 
enemies, who hates me in his heart;— 
here the worft that can happen is to be 

cooUy 
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coolly treated, and foon difmifled ; in 
the other, it is ten to one but I am de- 
tained from neeeffary buGnefs, and at laft 
entirely difabled fro^n doing it. — If, how- 
ever, I (hould efcape, juft with power 
and fenfibility enough to get out of hi$ 
houfei I am fure not to have enough of 
cither to carry me home to my 
own, but am in danger of tumbling 
into every kennel, knocking my head 
againft every poft, or becoming a prey 
to every pickpocket that may meet me 
on the way. 

This over-aded hofpitality of land- 
lords, has of late prevailed fo much, 
that people from a kind of cuftom have 
contradled a habit of thinking themfelves 
as much at liberty to get drunk in the 
houfc of a friend as in a tavern.— 

1 have 
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I have of late been favoured with a 
fight of feveral letters upon this fubjedt, 
fome of which 1 am allowed to lay before 
the pfublic. — The firft isrfrom a batchclor 
houfholder. 

Dear Jack, • 

You cannot imagine the numerous 

•grievances that we poor batchelors labour 

under : my fortune, you know, is but 

very moderate, though my mind is fo 

focial, that I always love to have a fevv 

friends about me ; and with thcfe I have 

lived tolerably happy thefe dozen of years 

paft; but of late, fir, the gpnius of my 

L neighbours is fo much changed, that I 

Ir- ?^i(hall either be obliged to lay afide my 

|:'v^cial plan, and not admit a creature 

WC-- I within 
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^tVm my door, or immediately run out 
fny conilitution and eilatc* 

Formerly I ufcd upon feme particular 
occafions to make a few of my guefis 
drunk,— but now almoft upon evftry oc- 
cafion they make thcmfelves fo at my 
cxpence, — I am often obliged to make 
my fervant get out of the way,* and then 
pretend that he has taken the key of the 
cellar along with him. But thia fcldom 
avails- me any thing ; for feme one of 
thi company is generally complaifant 
enough to go for a blackfmitb to break 
open the door, or to do it himfclf^ and 
then to furprize rqe at once, by fcGtb^^a; 
dozen or two of my bcft upon the taW^>^ 

The price of this dozen which I p?v>^ 
tended to have faved, is not ail the la|5^1rl^? 
fuftain :---the company grow riotous, in'J^ 
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?glafles, tables, chairs, and other furnl^int, 
strc broken and abufed^and myfelf Uid i^p 
in bed with afick ftomach and an aching 
head all the next day. 

When I have any company to dine 

with me, they feldom go away till they 

have ftipped alfo. When they ftay fu^- 

per, 1 muft fit up all night*, if I give 

hints that they fhould go away, I am 

only a few hours and bottles the farther 

from my purpofe. We cannot go away 

fo, fays one ; nobody goes home fober 

from a batchelor's houfc, fays another : 

— fo every one takes upon him to be 

:^' landlord ;— calls for what he pleafcs, and 

^^.^et$ drunk as faft as he can.— I have 

• >^i|ried every method of (topping this liCen> 

: '^ \^us cuftom, — but in vain have I tried 

fy' them all 5 Ihall therefore foon be reduce4 
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to tlie ntceflity of (hutting up my houfe 
-againft every vifiter, or of being turned 
to the door of it, a beggar. 

I am^ fir, your abufed friend, 4 1. 
Francis Freeheart. 

The fecond letter complains of .an evil 
not lefs deftrudlive to fociety, in the 
following manner: 

Dear Tom, 

It is long fince I have been diftin^ 
guiflied by all the jolly fellows of my 
acquaintance, by the name of ^ weak 
head ; that is, a head which cannot bear 
a great quantity of liquor. In this fenfc^ ' 
though jmy head is weak, yet my heart 
is friendly to the reft of my fpecies, and 
Ipves to mix in focial pleafures along 

with 
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With them: but this I believe I (hall fooa 
be obliged to dcfift from, unlefs it be to 
aflbciate myftrlf with the fofter fex over 
a di(h of harmlefs tea, for at prefent a 
ridiculous cuftom prevails here, whereby 
every one is obliged to drink off his 
bumper as often as it goes round, with-* 
out any regard to the different ftrength 
of heads, conftitutions, &c. by whicH 
it happens, that I never can have the 
pleafure of making merry with my, 
friends, without getting" fuddled witK 
them alfo*-*--Nor is this ail that 1 com^ 
iptin of,— 1 never fooncr appear in any, 
company than they begin to pufb ibe 
l!?^|K>tile about as hard as they can^ in or^ 
l^lfer to take the advantage of my weak- 
pjr^Jj^?, and fee me expofe myfelf •, by which 
'^^iious. inclination, 1 aUva'ys become the 



jftftoccnt iniftrument of making every one' 
ih the company drunk, as it- generally 
happens, that by the tim6 they have 
kid me up, (as ihey call itj they have 
alfo put themfelves into a humour not 
to parr, till they are in the fame con- 
dition. \ 

In ckr daily papers, and at the cor* 
Jier of every ftrecr, I can eafily bear of a 
ipvereign and never-failing remedy for? 
every diftafe incident to mankind, but 
that of a weak head.— Now, fir, could 
thefc adepts, who have made fuch won- 
derful progrefs in every other branch ^ 
the healing art, could they, I fay^ dif— 
cover any thing that would fortify and 
ftrengthcn the pericranium, they would 
be intitled not only to the thanks of your 

humbi« 
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liaiTible fef vant^ but alfo to thofeof ilianf 
e£ hh neighbours, whofe heads are — — • 
I am, fif, yours, 
Timothy TindaU 

The third is from a young elergynjan^ 
ivho defcribcs a cafe which I arm afraid 
is by nouch too commofi. 

Reverend StTy 

You know I am now become a clergy* 

man, and that I have always indulged 

9 focial dirpoGtion, as I never thought 

inconfiftent >with my facrcd funftion, but 

\ fincc I* have taken orders, I have been 

,tjiucb embar/afled with a difficulty which 

, J never fo much ai thought of; I no 

.Jfeoncr appear in any company than the 

|#liifpcr goes round, let us make the 

J 4 ^^xfcsn 
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parfon drunk; in confequence of th'w^ 
every indireft method is immediately 
praftifed to mix brandy, rum, or fome 
other fpirituous liquor with my wine or 
punch : if I take notice of it I am laugh- 
ed at i if F refufe to drink, I am called 
mbrofe, ill-natured, or enthufiaftic ; if f 
get drunk, the ^ftory is handed through 
ihe whole town next day, and I am 
pointed at in the flreet as a difgrace 
to the facrcd order to which I belong. 
Could your experience in life extricate 
me from this difficulty, you would confer 
the greateft of obligations upon. 

Your very humble fervanr, 

Clericus. 

If a landlord fliould deliberately twift 
the nofe, or break the head of d gueft 

whom 
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whom he has invited to his houlc, would 
not the fufFerer think himfclf very ilT 
ufed, and feel that he had fuftained aa 
injury ; — but let him refleft, and he mil 
find this injury ftill greater, if he is 
obliged to fwallow as much liquor as 
Will lay every weaknefs of his mind 
open to the company, and throw his body 
alfo into ficknefs and diforder. 

Should I not have reafon to complain 
of a man who afked me to his houfe^ 
and uftiercd me into a company of mad^ 

. men, among whom my life might be in 
danger j and have I not much more rc^-. 
fon to complain, when he introduces me 

^ into a company of fober people, and 
does every thing in his power to turn us 
all into fools^ and madmen of a ftill 
more outrageous nature* 

Thougji 
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fevcral women of ihe town, and was 
knocking down every body I met when 
they laid hold of nic,— I now begah to 
rub my eyes, and to feel for my pocket 
book, which contained a twenty pound 
bank bill, but it was gbne ; as alfo my 
watch, which coft me about thirty guineas* 
— In ihort, fir, this one dinner of Sif 
John's coft me near an hundred pounds, 
befides a tUdgnificent rib foafting, # 
couple of black eyes, and a broken nofe. 

I was fooli/h enough to think that as 
Sir John had been the cfiufe of my lofs, he 
would refund it •, but when I went to him* , 
on that account, the rogue only laughed at 
ine,and aiked me to dine with him again; 

Pray fend me your advice whether yoa 
think 1 may venture to do it, and you 
will oblige yoursi 

Philip Foppllng* 
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X H A P. VIII. 

* Audi alterum partem. 

1 Was fpending the evening with my 
aunt Margery.— ^-Have you hjjard anjr 
news to-day, Peter? faid fhe, yawning^ 
as Ihe faid it.-— Not a word, faid I, 
ftretching my jaws alfo.-*-My auntlook- 
td at me, — I looked at my aunt; but 
none of us had a word to fay ; — fo flie 
look up a vokime of Dean Swift, that 
was lying on the table, and having read 
^ lb few pages, threw it down again, in a 
kind of paffion. — I will read no more of 
it, faid the -s-^the man has been totally 
overgrown with fplcen. 

I had a volume of Rouffeau's Emilius 
in my pocket, fo pulling it out,— If you 
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pleafe to amufe yourfelf a little with rbat> . 
Yaid I, you will fiod the author a contrail 
to the Dean.— She took it out of my 
hand, and having read a few pages, laid 
it dowa on the tdbk ; then pkciiig her 
^Ibow juft by it, and leaning her head 
upon her hand,*^This is a book juft to 
my own mind, faid fhe^ the author has 
been a lover of humanity. — Then look- 
ing in my face,-— Among fo many diffe- 
rent opinions, what do you think of our 
fpccies, Peter ? continued fhe. 

The qucftion ftartlcd me! it would 
take a philofopher a great part of hi^ 
life to anfwerit, thought I, — and yet I 
muft endeavour to do it in the fpace of a 
few (hort minutes j— fo I began. 

In cpnfidering human nature, madam, 
faid I, by far the greatcft part of man- 
kind 
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kind have always run into two very oph 
pofitc extremes -^-^onc of theie has been 
to reprefent ic in the mod: hort id and 
forbidding light, as a compound of tTery 
vice, imperfe6Uon9 and meannefs; and 
the other, to difplay it as poi&ffing every 
thing that is amiable and virtuous* 

Tte celebrated Dean Swifr, whom 
you have been juft now reading, who 
wa$ as remarkable for the overflowing 
of his galt^ as of his wit, may defervedly 
be placed at the head of the.vilifers 
of his own Ipecies % hut the Deaa, 

^4t- ^t would appear, oniy eftimated people 
by their heads, and paid but littk regard 
to real gpodnefe of heart. 
. Had he rcflcded on that dignity of 
thought exprcfTed in his own fcrmon on 
the Trinity, he mud have fecn bu^an 

> . nature 
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'fiature elevated far above that of the 
brute creation ; but I fuppofe he took tht 
piftureof his Yahoa from his own feelings, 
ythcn he wrote his ode upon Ditton and 
Whifton, and fome other things equally 
cxcrementitious, ^ ■ ' .. 

Jean Jaques Rouflcau may as deferv*- 
cdly be placed at the head of the exalters 
of human nature, as Dean Swift may be 
at the head of thefe who are the depre^- 
ciators of it.— Roufleau has raifcdit above 
the angels, and the Dean has funk it be- 
low the brutes. 

I believe no body will be at a lofs to 
*lay which of thefe extravagances indi- 
cates the beft heart.— May Jean Jaquea 
Rouflcau always find men fuch as he has 
painted thettt; and was the other alive, 
were it not to wifli hurhan nature to be 

much 
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much worfc than it really is, I fliould 
.wifli him th^ fame fate. 

Too high an opinion of mankind, 
though the moft infallible mark of a good 
heart, at the fame time (hews that the 
pofleflbr of it is but little acquainted with 
the world; — and on the other hand, a 
hatred and contempt of our own fpecies, 
ihcws a temper either chagrined with dif- 
appointments, or too long hacknied in 
the ways of men. — The former of thefe 
is perhaps the cafe with Roufleau, and one 
or both of the latter I fuppofe happened 
to Dean Swift. 

The learned Mr. Pope feems to have 
taken a more comprehenfivc view of our 
nature than any of the other two-, he has 
defcribed it as a compound of greatnefs • 
and littlenefs, of vice and virtue.—- This 
K U 
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is the flate in which man Will naturally 
appear to every inquifitive and unpreju- 
diced mind^, and perhaps it is the ftace 
in which he ought politically lo be con- 
fidered by every man, in his commerce 
and traffic with the world. 

Viewing him thus, will make one juft 
reafonably cautious agaihft all the fnares 
that may be laid for him by the cunning 
and crafty, arid thereby perhaps enable 
him to avoid the greateft part of them, 
though it will be impofTible to (hun them 
dll ; whereas, if he views every one as a 
rogue, he will be a continual flavc to his 
own fear of being cheated ; and jperhaps 
a tranfition too natural from this will be 
to endeavour to cheat others in his turn* 
-—On the other hand, he who confiders 
man as all virtue and truth, will eafily 

become 
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become the dupe of every (harper, and 
may poffibly not awake from his golden 
dream till he is irrecoverably ruined. 

As it h^s happened to the fpecies in ge- 
neral, fo has it done to the fcxes in par- 
ticular; they have feldom been imparr 
tially compared with each other. A man 
who has reduced himfclf to poverty, and 
wore cut his conftitution among the ve- 
nalpart of the proftitutcd fair, roars out 
exclamations, when his rotten bones ach, 
againft the whole fex. 

True, faid my aunt; and a woman 
?^^ho has been abandoned by a faithlefs 
^^ lover,— or harfiily treated by a tyrannical 
^|[«(band ; ^hen (he calls to mind the in- 
juries &e has fuSered, or wh^t is dill 
worfe, while (he ii fmarting under them, 
declaims againft every thing that is maf- 
K 2 cuUti^ 
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culinQ as perfidious, furly, and domi- 
neering. 

The whole of the fair fex^ anfwered I, 
have always been vilified and reproached 
, by the molt unworthy part of ours, who 
have alledged, that they only wore a 
malk of virtue to cover the real bafenefs 
of their heart. But this is certainly car- 
rying the matter infinitely too far ; — we 
cannpt judge the heart, nor difcover the 
principles from which aftions proceed ; — 
we can only judge of aftions ihcmfelves, 
and thefc of both fexes are generally 
open to our view. — Let us. then form an 
idea from adlions, and we will find thefe 
of the fair fcx commonly lefs repugnaat 
.to virtue than thefe of ours ; and if good 
aftions are performed, and bad ones 
avoided, it is of little confequence to fo- 

ciety 
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ciety from what motives this deportment 
may proceed. - t 

. ' The cuftoms of our country have ren- 
dered feveral vices more odious in wo- 
men than in men; and the natural con- 
fequence of fdme of their follies ig more 
diftrelling to them, and on thefe ac- 
counts their calumniators fay, that they 
are only reftrained from them by thd ' 
dread of infamy and (hame, while they 
1 are more firmly attached to them in their * 
I heart ; but let people who reafon thus 
I confider, that there are many vices which 
the f%ir fcx might praffife with the fame 
impunity as curs, and which they are; 
not fo much addifted to. — Is this to be 
^ accounted for in any other manner than 
by fuppofing an innate principle of vir- 
K 3 tue. 
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tue, or at lead a want of an inclination i6 
vice. 

But further, moft of the vices of 
which the fair fcx arc guilty, are more 
cautiovfly praftifed, and more care is ra« 
ken to hide them from the eyes of the 
world, than is taken to hide thefe prac- 
tiled by the men •,— though the difference 
here is very little with regard to the mo* 
ral evil itfclf, yet it is very great with re*- 
g^rd to fociety ; for the crimes which are' 
done in fecret do not fpread the contagion 
of vice around them, like thefe that arc 
not only praftifed in open day, but glo- 
ried inj and boafted of in every public 
company. v* '. 

It will perhaps be faid,. that the fai^'j 
fex, for any thing that we know, riiim 
boaft of their licentioufnefs among theni^^ 

felvQ^i" 
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fclves, as weJI as the men •, but the men 

in this age have arrived even a ftep farther 

than this, and many pf ihem glory in their 

crimes, even in mixed companies of both 

fcxes.— I never heard, faid my aunt, any 

womian glory in wickedncfs, not even in 

the company of women.-— I believe it, 

anfwered I, and heartily wifh I could 

fay, as much for cur fcx.-^You can fay 

• ,^ very little for them, (aid my aunt, redden- 

^, ing as flie /aid it ; they arc falfe and per- 

f fidious^*— I knew what was beginning to 

arife in her breaft, and therefore induttri-" 

oufly turned the difcourfe upon another 

^ fubjed. 
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C H A P. IX. 

Q^iid de quoquc vcro, & cui dicas, 
Saepe caveto. 

JHL Mind naturally attentive to the va- 
rious incidents of life, will fcldom want 
bints to aflford fcope for contemplation^^ 

It is a hard-hearted world, faid a 
poor old woman, bowed down with age 
and infirmities, who fat at the corner of 
a ftreet as I pafled by. — It was not the 
thing faid, but the manner of faying ir, , 
that attradled my attention •, fo I flopped, 
and inquired the reafon of her complaint* 
*— Should not every one do the fame, if 
he thinks it in his power to relieve it. 

I juft now, faid (he, afked but a little 
halfpenny out of the abundance of two 

fine 

\ 
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fine ladies who flaunted along ; but \n^ 
(lead. of granting my requeft, they re- 
viled me with having been the author of 
ni,y own mifery, by a youth of licentious 
folly and indifcretion, and wiflied that 
every one of my (lamp might become a 
fpediacle to the world, without a heart to 
pity them. I can eafily fee what they 
tQok me for; but — here a tear put a 
(lop to what (hould have followed.— 
It was but little I had to fpare •, of that ' 
little I gave a part. 

This incident naturally turned my 
thoughts upon the feelings of the human 
heart. • . 

I would defpife, faid I, as. I pafTcd 
along, I would defpife the callous heart 
which can feel for no miferies but its 
own 5 and I would as (Tncerely pity that 

one 
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one, who fhould be iirrhappy at every 
misfortune that fliould happen, not only 
to mankind, but to any of the other 
creatures. — The hardntfs of the firft will 
give a fenfible pain to all who are eon^ 
cerned with it ; and the foftnefs of the 
laft will be a continual torment to itfelf. 
^ The Author of nature never required 
of me that I (hould weep for every death 
that happens in this great metropolis, or 
that I Should fet down and mourn be* 
caufe there are many who fink under 
pinching poverty, — who fmart by the 
iron rod of oppreffion,.— and who fufFef .. 
by a namelefs variety of other ills inci- 
dent to life. 

I may abftain from all thefe without 
meriting the appellation of hard-hearted ; 
—but (hould I not fhcd a tributary tear 

at 
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at the death of my friend; — fliould I, 
being weakhy, hccdiefly pafs by fufFcr- 
ing indigence; — fhould I, being power- 
ful, not endeavour to rcfcue the flave 
from the hands of his mercilefs op- 
prefTor; — and ihould I wantonly fport 
with the wrctchednefs of any of the 
creatures who are formed by the fame Al- 
mighty hand as xnyfelf, I fhould then 
deferve to be blotted out from the crea- 
tion. 
But though I would recommend fym- 
^pathetic tendernefs in the ftrongeft man-r 
ner, I would at the fame time caution 
againft carrying it fo far as to degenerate 
into fillinefs. — By being compalfionate 
we endear ourlelves to all who are about 
us ; — by being filly, we only expofc our- 
felves to laughter and ridicule. 

We 
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them with tTife grcatcft indifference, and 
frequently fqueeze a million or two of 
them to death between their finger and 
thumb ; and all this havoc, not from 
real cruelty of difpoficion, but merely 
from inattention. — Thefe people would 
certainly defift from fuch barbarity,would 
they confider that every living creature, 
however minute, is an organized animal,f 
fafceptiblc of pain and plcafure ; and 
that the more fine and delicate the ftruc-» 
ture of the body, perhaps the more ex- 
quifite arc<he fenfations belonging to it. 

Though the aftors of this inattentive 
kind of cruelty are not nearly fo culpa- 
ble as thofe who take pleafure in tor-^ 
menting, the effefts are ftill no kfs pain- p:; 
ful to the animals who fufler by their 
heedleffnefs ; and had they for fome time 

a mi- 
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a microfcopic eye, to beholcf the convul- 
five agonies of the minuteft animals, ic 
would certainly awaken their attention ; 
—but with regard to thefc people who 
take pleafure in tormenting, purely from 
a principle of levity, to give it no worfe 
name, and whofc Only aim in giving 
pain is to divert themfelvcs with the 
cries and convulfive fpafms of an ago- 
nizing creature, — they are loft to all re- 
flexion 5 — human nature only produces 
fuch monfters. 

While I wrote the laft fentence, I was 
afhamed of myfclf and of my fpecies ; 
[• — would to God it were not true;— I 
ty- would rather be the author of twenty 
£^^^;lics, than be obliged to own this fingle 
», truth, that fome of my fellow-creatures 
are fo wretched. — However, own it I 

muft. 
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iriuft, as there are to be found, who 
rot only fporc with the miferies of other 
animals, but alfo with thofe of their 
own fpecies ; and with that part of them 
too, whofe circumftances entitle them to 
our pity and commiferation. 

A human creature, who has any thing 
of an uncommon appearance,* either by 
nature, accident, age, or poverty, often 
becomes the fubjeft of vulgar ridicule; 
r— and he to whom the Author of nature 
has denied the ufe of rcafon, we not only 
ridicule, but perfccute. — Such an one 
can feldom appear in any populous city^ J/ 
without being in danger of lofing his i.* 
life, to afford amufement to the barbarity 
jof a licentious rabble. 

There is no poffibility of tracing hu- 
man aftions up to any fixed and perma- 
nent 
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nent principles» fo contradidory are we 
all to ourfclves and to each other j — and 
people are frequently to be met with, 
v^ho are fo extremely tender-hearted, thac 
they would not upon any account inllidb 
the leaft bodily pain, and yet have noc 
the fmalleft reluftance at {tabbing repu- 
tation, by the envenomed arrows of fcan- 
dal, which give the moft exquifitc tor- 
ture to the fenfible mind. 

But befides this, benevolence of heart 
often takes a wrong biafs, and exerts it- 
felf on- the moft unworthy objefts, while 
the more deferving are hardly taken any 
notice of. — Maria will tjuft her children 
to be fed by the fervants in the nurfery, 
while the fweet creatures, her parrot, 
monkey, and lap dog, muft be fed by 
her own hand in the parlour, left the 
L fervants 



ftrvants Ihoiild «ot be careful enou^ rf 
themi 

It is not enough that we are not crud 
CO the bodies of aobnals, but we ougkt: 
likewifc to ipare the minds of thefe whb 
liave mental feeKng.-^lliiS fubjeft is but 
Jtttle confidered by the greateft part pf 
the world 5 and we fcldom meet with 
any one accufing himfelf of having donie 
a cruel aftion, if he has not wounded thie 
body 5 but we ftiould beware of wound- 
ing the mind aJfo, upon which there arc 
a thoufand various ways tjf exerting our 
cruelty, when the body is entirely out of 
our reach *, and I appeal to thofe who' 
<ire endowed with the moft fcnlible feel- 
ings^ whether bodily or mental pain be 
Supported W4ch the greateft difficulty. 

I know 
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I kfiow no iaftance of »y om ever 

having put an end to his life^ on accouhc 

of die feelings of his body i — ^too many 

have done it on account of chofe c£ the 

mind.— Say, ye who have fuflTered the 

lofs of a leg or an arm with padence^ 

can you bear as much to be detraded 

ftom your honour with the fame fortitude; 

•—will the fame refolution fupport you, 

when your fpodefs innocence is blackened 

^ by an imputation of the fouled crimes. 

k Strong walls, and barrocaded gates, 

may guard our houfes from the no6lur- 

nal robber i — our own ftrength, and the 

laws of our country, will often defend 

^ ^ us from bodily infults, but againft thefe 

. torturers of the mind we have nofccu- 

' rity. — The envenomed fliafts of flander 

xran penetrate the thickefl walls, and be 

L 2 Cue- 
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celsfully levelled againfl; us at any dif- 
tance^ by every talkative fQol> to afford 
matter of converfation ; — or by every 
fplenetlck difpofition, who fickens at the 
profperity of another. — The fanative 
, power of nature, and the afliftance of arc 
will heal a wound of the body, and the 
pain it once gave will foon be forgot ; 
but he who by hurting reputation wounds 
the mind, gives a pain which perhaps 
neither he nor time will ever be able to 
cure, Verbum feme! emiflum volat ir- 
revocabile. ' : 
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C H A P. X. 

To trace outNature through her various fcency^ 

J^ONG had my father and mother lived 
together in rural innocence j — perhaps 
they were not even acquainted with the 
names of luxury and refinement. — My 
father had two brothers who lived ia 
London -, the firft was by trade a cobler> 
and the fecond by profcffion a clerk or 
precentor to a methodift meeting y — they 
both- urged my father to come and live 
in town, that he might fee the world, and 
tafte the delicacies of life 5 — now the old 
man was juft ilepping out of the worlds 
when he thought of ftepping into it. 

Prevailed upon by their intreaties, my 
father, mother, and me, travelled up to 

L 3 t^NRtV^ 
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town, by fliort, but uneafy marches 5—^ 
the grafshoppcr is a burden to age and 
iafirmity. 

Guftom is fecond nature v the old pea* 
pie were taken from their accuftomed 
manner of living, and foon grew uneafy ^ 
i^I Will go down again, faid my fathert 
*o my native country 5— but while he was 
•d^berating, he went down to his native 
duft^— My mother and him had lived fo 
long together, that they were become 
ibfolutely neccflary to each othen-^Their 
fwendfhip had been tenfiented by mutual 
wants, and by mutual afEftance in them ; 
— (he drooped from the day he was taken 
from her fide,— -and expired in about a 
month after him. 

I was then left helplefs and deftitute, 
to the care of the two uncles wha lived 

in 
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in the lame houfc. The firft of which: 
was a harmlefs, thoughtlefs mortal^ a» 
any one may eafily judge, from his having 
cobled Qioes from the time he was twelve 
year^ of agCy till this prefent day v when 
at the moment I write this, he is eighty*- 
two years, fevea hours, and thirteen 
minutes ;— the other was a morofe, fuHea 
zealot, with an afiedlation of learnk^v 
which only amounted to a f^ility of 
murdering hard words, 

I was about thirteen years old when | 
fcB into the hands of thefe oppofite tpm- 
pers V and having never been taught any 

;:, thing, on account of the indigence of 
my parents, was as rude and uncultivated 

' as it is^ poiBbk to imagine : and this oc- 

cafioned a difpwtc between the two wn- 

cles,. the fifft night that I lodged witb 

L 4 'Cc^^:^ 



them, concerning what I fhould be 
brought up to. 

My uncle Peter, (for fo the cobler was 
called) infiftcd that I ftiould be bred to 
mending of fliocs ; my uncle Jofeph, 
(for that was the name of the clerk) was 

5^^s poficive, that as I had a very melo- 
dious voice, I fliould be brought up to 
his profeflion 5 and added, that if Provi- 
dence (hould prove profpitious to hin^, 
he would peradventure have it in his 
power to help me forward to be a 

» preacher. 

After a good deal t)f altercation upon 
this fubjeft, which I do not now remem- 
ber, I will go to bed, faid Peter. Now 
the laft letter of the word bed in Peter's 
fpeech, was not diftinftly pronounced; 
a yawning fit having come upon him 

juft 
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juft as he was about to finifli the fen- 
tence ; — where will you go? faid Jofcph; 
^— to bed, faid Peter-, — I will do the 
fame, faid Jofcph, — bot remember he 
fhall be bred to the church. 

Peter got early up in the morning to 
work; — Jofcph was eager to have the 
difpute determined, not fo much from 
any regard to me, as from his own pride, 
which could not bear to yield to his bro- 
ther, whom he confidered as fo much be- 
neath him •, — fo having got up, and call- 
ed Peter from the ftall, and me from my 
hovel, we fat down to breakfaft on a 
cruft of brown loaf, and fome (tale beer. 

Brother, faid Jofeph, you feemed po- 
fuivioufly determined laft night, that our 
nephew (hould be brought up to your 
own trade *, but I thinks, with all hum- 
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ble fubmiflion^ I have a regaltous righit 
to be confulted on this moil imporcinant 
affair as well as yourfelf, though you ba 
what the learned call feniar frairim) and 
more efpecially, as you are but an illi- 
terated cobler,. and me a man of a better 
flation,. and much more learneder, and 
have had more frequenter opportunities 
of converfing with fchollards 'y — and it is 
my opinion, as I told you laft night, that 
he fhould be brought up to the church. 

Peter was at this inftaat taking a hearty 
draught of the contents of a brown mug» 
— he was fcizcd with a fit of laughter, 
and he in it •, fo fetting it down 

in a hafte^— And you call your conven- 
ticle a church, do you, Jo&ph ! a whining, 
canting fct of rogues, too lazy to work^ 
too proud to beg, and therefore going 

aboih 
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4lbout and cheating poor ignorant people 
with a fandified twang !— a pretty fort 
of church truly! 

The brown mug ^ad by accident loft 
its handle.— Jofeph had at th}s inftant 
taken it up between his hands, in order 
to have tailed its contents, but inftead of 
doing fo, he flared in Peter's face, till 
the laft part of his fpeech, which was fo 
galling^ that rage and fury feized him at 
the affront, — his hands trembled, — the 
mug fell from between them, — and it fell 
]uft upon Peter's corny toe. 

Peter ftarted up and roared like a bull, 
**-Jofeph ftarted up too,— -but his tongue 
was fo much c6nvulfed with rage, that 
he could hot fpeak ; fo he ran out hold- 
ing up bQth his hands^ and turning up 
his eyes. 
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(\ Peter was all this time jumping about 

the floor upon one foot, and holding the 

other in his hand. — When the pain was 

a little abated, he began to look about 

him» and beheld, to his unfpeakable 

grief, the (battered remains of the only 

utenfil in his houfe -, — the fight affefted 

him, — he put down the foot he had been 

holding in his hand, — walked up to the 

mug, and taking up a piece of it, — 

^hat fhall I now get that will anfwer fo 

many different purpofes as you have 

done, faid he,— fo he faghed, and threw 

the piece down again. 

Then addrefllng himfelf to me, come 
my boy, faid he, I am all the father you 
now have, and I will provide genteely 
for you. — 1 will make you the beft cobler 
in town ; — you Ihall never be uught to 

draw 
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^raw out a long face, and a longed 
twang, to produre a precarious and dif* 
honeft livelihood^ while I have it in my 
power to learn you a trade that will make 
70U as independent as a lord ; — you are 
now of a proper age for learning, and I 
have a great deal of work by me. 

While this was tranfafting at home, 
Jofeph was abroad enquiring for a place to 
put me into, where I might be educated in 
his own principles, but having met with 
no fuccefs, he returned about one o'clock. 
—I was then working; — when he faw 
me, he immediately grew frantic, and 
exclaimed againft Peter and his trade in 
in the moft fcurrilous manner 5 — Peter 
whiftled a tune.*^— 

This moft efFc6tuaIly filenccd Jofeph. 
~Petcr fcizijig the opportunity, pro- 

pofed 
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pofed going to dinner. — Jofeph fat down 
at the table, without faying a word ; 
•—look ye, brother, faid Peter, , there is 
that there boy has gained threepence* 
halfpenny this forenoon, and in a Httfe 
time will be able to gain double the frnni 
—now, Jofcph, if he (hould follow your 
{dan, it will at leaft take feveral years to 
enable him to gain one fingle halfpenny ^ * 
and befides, you know I am already at 
more than half the expence of maintain- 
ing you, and how can you expedt that I 
ihould burthen myfelf with another re* 
ligtous drone. 

Juft as Pecer was pronouncing the 
words religious drone, Jofcph was biting 
a piece from his cruft. — His jaws bftthc 
power of nfK)tion9 and his upcaft eyes 
flood fixed in their hollow orbits ;— the 

cruft 
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cmft diopped upon the table ; — Jofeph 
arofe with a fupercilious air, and walked 
out muttering, ReHgious drone! — at half 
the e:q)ehce of maiacaining tnc 1 — It was 
a watching night almong his fraternity^ fo 
we (aw no more of him till the next 
morning. 

The brown mug was broke,— there 
was not another uccnfil in the hoyfc.— 
Jofcph, faid Peter, while we were fitting 
down to breakfaft, as your profeflion 
makes you a gentleman, and as gentle^ 
men are generally rich, pray buy another 
mug for us, — You would be afironted, 
fhould a coUer pretend to treat a gemle* 
man- — Jofeph had no money. To he co- 
lodktd, and turmng about, lifted an old 
bru(h, and gave two or throe rubs to an 
older hat^ 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps, reader, you have done a more 
ridiculous thing than this, when you 
have been put to the blu(h, in order to 
gain a little time to recover yourfclf. 

We got a mug from the tavern ; — Jo- 
feph fat down again ; but faid he had no 
appetite. Peter and me breakfafted, an4 
went to our ftall. — When we were gone, 
his appetite grew better, fo he ate up his 
luncheon of bread, and drank what was 
left in the mug 5 then having read two 
or three chapters of Job, and a part of a 
fermon on humility, and put himfelf as 
he imagined, into a calm temper ^ he 
came into the ftall. 

He fat down at Peter's right hand,— ^ 
and having ftroked his cravat, — Brother, 
faid he, we have always been too warm 
in our difputcs about this boy j J am now 

come 
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come to rcafon the matter with Chriftian 
meeknefs ; and, as I told you before, 
muft eftabliih it as a perlimanory, to 
which I hope you will affaint, that at 
leaft fome fmall diferince is due to me 
as a gentleman, who am much more 
learneder, and knows much more of the 
world than any cobler, whofe whole 
ideas are concentricated and conftriAi- 
cated within the narrow circle of a ftall 
and a neighbouring alehoufe; — I there* 
fore hope, brother, that you will hear 
me with patience. Peter gave a nod. — 
Would it not be a pity, brother, to make 
the boy a cobler, for no other realbn than 
becaufe you can learn him that trade, 
when I can with the fame facilitation 
learn him to be a gentleman like my- 

m 

M A pretty 
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A pretty fort of agcntlcman! cricdPctcri 
who, though hedefpifes a coblcr, is obliged 
to live upon him! — Nay^ asthat, anfwered 
Jofcph', I do you an honour to convcrfe 
with you, and could live as facilicoufly 
without you. — Arc your grofs corporal 
things of fuch importcnance to me!— I 
defpifc them and all terreft rial vanitits! 
1--S0 do not I, faid Peter ; but I wifli- 
you would fpcak plain Englifh, for I do . 
not underftand your fine words. 

Now, brother, you have at laft con- 
fcflcd your ignorance, faid Jofeph 5 and 
why would fuch an ilitarite creature pre-^ 
fume to ratiocinete with one who has 
fuch perhcminecy over him ! 
» Peter had hitherto been tolerably atten* 
tive ; but now finding Jofeph grow ftlll 
more unintelligible, be laid hold of his 

ends 
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cfidsina paflion, and giving them a ji^rk 
witfa alibis force, they both jgave Way^ 
and his right hand ftruck Jofcph on the 
mouth, and fairly knocked out three of 
his fore teeth. — -Jofeph roared, and turn- 
bled from his feat ; Peter ftared ; — the 
neighbours flocked into the ftall. 

Peter thought he had only given Jo- 
feph a light wound on the lip, at which 
he began to laugh 5 but when he per- 
ceived that t4\e three teeth were loft, he 
turned pale.— Poor man, faid he, I have 
difabled him from raifmg any more tunes, 
and he is too fine a gemleman to work, 
fo I fliall have him to maintain.— Oh 
what I have brought upon myfclf ! 
- Jofeph was put to bed ; — Peter ran to 
the next dram (hop, and treated him with 
a quartan of gin. 

M 2 Exccfs 
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Excefs of grief and pain have gene- 
rally been reckoned immical to fleep; 
there 'arc, however, fome Writers who 
have mentioned people having flept for 
ibrrow. Whether it was owing to for* 
rowj or to gin, I know not, but Jofeph 
foon fell into a doze. 

During his recovery, while he ima- 
gined he could not go abroad with imr 
punity, he frequently came into the ftalU 
and always feated himfelf in the i?^||ft dif- 
tant corner, from the extenfion of JPcter's 
arms, nor ever failed to let down a piece 
of old canvafs, which ferved as a curtain 
to a window, or rather hole in the ftalU 
this he pretended was to prevent the air 
from aHeding his mouth, but the real de- 
f]ga of it was to prevent his being feen 
.in a place that he was afhamed of 

Th(j^ugh 
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Though Peter had loft his brown mug, 
and fufiered a violent contufion on his 
corncy toe ;— though Jofeph had loft 
three of his fore teeth, upon which his 
bread depended, in the quarrel about me^ 
yet' they were both equally inclined to 
renue it. 

Brother, faid Jofeph, one day as he fat 
by us, I have juft beerv thinking how ri- 
diculous it is in you to inHft upon breed- 
ing that boy to be a cobter, which is of 
all trades the moft defpicable.— -Pet^r 
reddened at this fpeech, iand Ihatching up 
a knife to ^are the fole of a (hoe which 
he was mending, in the agitation of his 
mind, he pared a large flice from the 
upper leather alfol — Do not fpoil the 
flioe, uncle, faid I. Peter obferved what 
"Or-i.: M 3 he 
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he had done, and threw it upon thefibor 
in a paffion. 

Would you were abroad again" at your 
canting conventicle, cheating old wo- 
men and fervant maids for a beggarly 
livelihood t faid he, for I am fure that 
not a fingle ftitch of work has profpered 
in my hands fmce I have been fo much 
plagued with your company. —Of alt 
people in the world, an enthufiaftic zealot 
is the hotted headed, when the tenets 
which he and his party efpoufc arc de- 
rided. — Every joint of Jofeph began to 
tremble at this fpeech, and in a moment 
every drop of his irracible blood flew to 
his face. — Rage muft vent itfclf upon 
fomething; — he was afraid to vent it 
upon Peter, who was much ftronger 

than 
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thzti himfelf, fp he began to tear dowit 
the old canvafs, and deftroy every thing 
within his reach. 

Peter ftarted up, no lefs inflamed when 
he faw all that he had in the world going 
todeftruftion. The mind always, when 
enraged, points out the neareft way to 
the objedt of revengel — Peter was jump- 
ing over a table that flood between 
them •, but unfortunately fetting his foot 
upon the point of an awl which ftood 
fixed upright in a cafe, it pierced the 
fole of his foot, and came out at the up- 
per part of it. — The table tumbled down 
againft Jofeph's (bins, — Peter tumbled 
along with it, and lay upon his body, 
by all which he was firmly wedged into 
the corner. — Jofeph roared, — Peter fwore. 
—My legs are broke, cried Jofeph •, — 
M 4 V(^ 
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My fpot is ruined, cried Peter. So tbet 
noife brought the neighbours about us 
again, and they relieved Jofeph from 
bis corner, and Peter from^^^ the awl in 
his foot. 

I Hole out in the hurry, and with jxiuch 
difficulty found the way back to the 
place of my nativity. 



CHAP- 
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C H A P. XI. 

Tcrrlficam capitis concuffit tcrqu^ quaterque 
C^fariem j cum quaterram, mare, fidc^ra iBOvit. 

Just as I had finilhcd the laft chapter. 
My coufin Jcflemy Pennykfs entered the 
room. — Now Jeflemy is reckoned by 
much the wifeft man, and the bed fcho- 
l^r of any in the family. 

Great things of^n arife from fmal] be- 
ginnings. — His great-grandfather was 
feven years footman to the illuflrious 
poet laureat Colley Cibber. 

Having taken up the chapter, and 
glanced it over, he fhook his head. I 
trembled as he did it. 

Now fhaking of the head in a particu- 
lar manner has alwa)s been accounted a 
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fign of the moft profound wifdonr, and 
no wonder, fince we have the ftrongcft 
reafons to pcrfuade us, that it was origi- 
nally derived from Jupiter himfelf, who 
in the councils of the gods often ufed to 
nod his affent ; and hence the phrafc (0 
often proftituted, — ftmmo numine armu- 
enti^ — he fliook his head.— Indeed this 
will never do, Peter, faid he, the fcene 
is too low, it is a difgrace to our whole 
family, and befides^ there is too much 
fighting and quarrelling in it. It will 
never pleafe the philanthropWft*, to 
whom it would appear you have chiefly 
addrefled yourfelf in your other lucubra- 
tions. 

The children of a man^s own brain 
are even dearer to him than thefe of his 
loins. — There is not an irritable nerve in 

his 



hi» conftitution which docs not rife in in- 
dignation, if they arc flighted.— Mine 
were immediately agitated. — I muft 
write from nature, faid I, in an angry 
tone J and befides, I copy from numerous 
examples, as the whole hlftory of man- 
kind, from Cain down ta the prefenc 
time, is nothing but one continued fcenc 
of quarrelling and deftruftion. 

Too much fa indeed, faid JefRmy, 
would I were not obliged to confefs it ; 
for we fee the ufefol arts, which tend 
cither to fupport our bodies, or aggrandize 
our minds, are but little taken notice of 
in the hiftory of any country. — The man 
(if I can call him fo) who mafTacres or 
cnflaves a nation, b handed down to pof- 
terity loaded with encomiums, while be 

who 
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who endeavours to make it happy is neg* 
leded while living! and forgot wher^ 
dead. 

Military and civil honours are moft 
frequently beftowed upon him whofe 
trade is deftrudton, and the art of fpread- 
ing death and defolation. is reckoned the 
genteeleft of all others.- — Thus multi-» 
tudes afpire after the najmes of Hero, 
and Patriot ;-^but they are fcourgcs to 
humanity. — The firft is a madman, who 
for the fake of falfe glory, plunder, or 
power, deals out horror and depopula- 
tion to his fpecies ;— the fecond is a nar^p 
row-minded little pigmy, whofe conftant 
aim is to aggrandize one little fpot of 
. that creation which belongs to one com- 
ipon parent, at the expence of all 

the 
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the reft ♦ ; and yet thi$ laft has been cx- 
toUed in all nations for his godlike vir- 
tues, as if it were a property of the 
Deity to make orte part of his creation 
great and happy, by the mifery and fub- 
jcftion of all the other parts of it. 

Here Jcffemy finiflicd his fpeech, and 
here I intended to give a nod of aijeitr, 
being always fond of imitating my bet- 
ters ;— but as I am at prefent but a no- 
vice in the management of this moft 
honourable part of the mafculinc gender, 
1 happened to give it three or fouf- fhakes^ 
which k feems figraSes diflTent. 

* The author does not nean here tiie patriot 
ivho delights to defend hi6 coantry, pr enrich it by 
trade and indaftry ; bat him who, without any le« 
gal or natural right, endeavours to bring all others 
wndtr fubjeaio^ to it. • 

One 



One thoroughly acquainted with hu^ 
human natue, eafily difcovers when the 
feelings ^ the mind and the motions of 
the body difagrcc^^— Jeflemy faw that I 
had not expreffed what I intended. — You 
arc wrong, Peter, faid he. — I am forry 
for it, faid L The proper management 
of the head is one of the mod difficult 
points in life;; and frnce thefe of the 
gr^ateft fages hzvt often been caught 
nodding at an improper time *, it is so 
wonder that mine fhould fhake at an im- 
proper one. 

Since this miftake, I have made the 
difcipline of the head my peculiar ftudy, 
and (hall cnmmunicate to the public a 
few of the obfervations I have made 
|]pon ic 

* Aliqaando dormit bonos Homenis/ 

I (hall 
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I fhall begin thefe with the Phyfician, 
the exterior appearance of whofe head is 
perhaps more ufeful to him than to anjr 
oriier profcffion. — When he (hakes it, 
death, danger, or difapprobation of-tKe 
apothecary who ha€ pr^fcribed for the 
patient before him, is figmfied ; though 
fome alkdge, that he often fhakes it only 
to make the by-ftanders believe that there 
is danger^ in order that his fkiU may be 
the more magnified if the patient re- 
covers. 

When the Lawyer (hakes his head, it 
intimates that your caufe is at lad doubt- 
ful^ if not defperate. My coufin JefTemy 
find^ fault with this obfervation, and 
alledgcs that every caufe is defperate, ro 
whatever manner your council manage 
his head. 

The 
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The Parfon (hakes his revereiid head 
over the pulpit, when he is endeavour- 
ing to frighten his audience into repen- 
tance 5~and the etithufiaftic part of the 
audience below (hake their heads in re- 
turn, when the parfon lets fall upon them 
what they call a weighty trtith, 

Almdl every one (hakes his head, 
when he hears another tell a very marvel- 
lous and improbable ftory, which he dare 
not ilatly contradift, though this (haking 
of the head fignifies the fame thing. 

The four churlilh Preceptor (hakes his 
head, when he wants to frighten naughty 
boys from doing mifchief ; and the hurfe 
and other old women do the fame, when 
they want to terrify them with raw head 
and bloody bones. 

Thtf 
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The Prude trc&s her head when flie 
looks at thefe odious creatures the men^ 
or at the flill more odious ones of her 
own fex, who are fond of them. 

The Coquette tofles her head perpe- 
tually^ and the motions of it are the 
fame upon all occafious ; lb there does 
not fcem to be any poffibility of under- 
ftanding thefn. 

The modeft girl fometimes hides her 
head in your bofom, — This is eafily un- 
derftood. — My coufin fay^, that it is the 
only motion of the female head that per- 
fedly correfponds with the feelings of 
the heart. — However that be^ it is a mo- 
tion that effedlually communicates an- 
other of a kind not very eafy to be de- 
fcribedV to every motive particle withia 
the bofom upon which it is leaned. 

N I am 
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1 am perfeftly wearied with relating 
the various motions of heads, which I 
intend to enumerate and explain in a 
more ample and elaborate manner after- 
ward ; fliall therefore conclude this efiay 
with remarking, that the Beau — dreffes 
the outfide of his head. 



i 



CHAP. 



CHAP, XII. 
- £t amor fecleratus habendi. 



IF I had juft this, faid I, as I was read" 
ing an account in a news-paper, of a 
gentleman who had married an agree- 
able young lady, with a fortune of ten 
thoufand pounds, — if I had juft this, I 

. would journey cheerily through life, — a 
complaint (hould not be uttered from my 
mouth, — and I would endeavour even to 
^prevent thofe of other people •, — ^the hun- 

, gry fiiould not go unfatisfied from my 
door,— nor (hould the naked curfe me 
while he fat (hivering over a few dying 
embers, and the rude ftorm rattling on 
his ragged roof; — I would, faid I, be a 
father to the fatherlefs, — a hulband to 
N 2 d\<i 
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the widow, — and I would, — but here a 
fympathetic tear flopped further utter- 
ance ; it had no power over the flowings ' 
of my heart, — I thought I would make 
all around me happy. 

, The wifli was a kind of prophetic one. 
Providence intended to put my virtue to 
the trial ; — I had juft <fini(hed the para- 
graph, and thrice wiped my eyes with 
a white cambric handkerchief; — it was 
from thee, Almira, I received it, wet 
with the chryftal drops which had fallert 
for the death of an indulgent father,-^ 
they have never yet been waihcdfrom 
it, — nor fhall they ever mix with the 
ftream while I poflefs it, but I will addt. 
a few more to them as often as alU 
powerful nature (hall call them froxn^my 
^eSi-— — 

^ I had 
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I had juft finiflicd the paragraph, when 
the poftman brought me a letter, inform- 
ing me that my brother Jacob, who had 
emigrated to the Eaft Indies, in order to 
get into fome other fanfiily, had died and 
left me ten thoufand pounds. 
When I had finifhed the Ifetter, I lifted 
I up my white cambric handkerchief which 
I had laid on the table, — I lifted, it, — 
and put it in my pocket. 
/ When I had read an account of the 
death of a brother j when I had taken 
, r-t>'p my white cambric handkercief, had I 
• -jpot informed the reader what I did with 
it, he would naturally have concluded, 
\J^?^t I ufed it either to wipe a tributary, 
;, ^^.at leaft a fafhionable tear from my 
cheek ;— 1 did neither. 

There is nothing more difficult than to 
N 3 %\vt. 
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give a reafon for every thing that hap- 
pens ; I think, however, that I can give 
two for this. 

For there are two circumftances which 
render the mind lefs fufceptible of the 
natural feelings upon the death of any re- 
lation :— the firft is, when we hardly 
know, and never were intimate with the 
deceafed ;— and the fecond is, when he . 
leaves any thing behind him valuable 
enough to occupy the mind fo much,, ai^* 
to divert the melancholy feelings which/ 
would other ways arife on the occafion, ..,. ^ 

Now both thefe circumftances con*-*' 
curred in the prefent cafe ; — Jacob hade,, 
begun his peregrinations in the 17th yc^^ 
of his age, while I was yet a child 5;*^. - 
our acquaintance had hardly ever begifn, 
nor was it carried on by partaking of 

mutual 
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mutual diverrionsj(ha,ringof mutual hopes 
and fears. — Thus he was unto mc as aa 
alicn<i and not a3 a brother ; — and more^ 
over, he had left me as much as would have 
made many rejoice at thedeath of a brother, 
who had been brought up with him as fuch. 
I had afked two or three qf my neigh- 
bour's to fup with me; but I now wilh- 
ed I had not done it, on account of the 
expence.— — Tell me. Nature, what it 
J^^jis, for I co«Id never yet difcover it, — 
t\- ^tell me what it is that contrafts the heart 
• • on the acquifition of wealth. 
'^> I am now no more of the family of 
^^ pcnnylcfs, faid I, I am a gentleman, and 
t. » 1 will live as a gentkman -, fo 1 leaned 
my head backwards on the chair, and 
began to plan out a fchcroe for my fu- 
ture conduft in life.— After I had turned 
N4 ' ic 
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it this way, and that way, and in fliart 
ctcry way that I could of, — it wodd 
not do. 

I will go to bed, faid I, a comfort- 
able nap will refrefh my mind, and ftre 
will make it do in the morning. — So 
I laid me down, and turned me to this 
fide, iand to that fide,— and put myftlf : 
into this pofition, and the other poGtion, • 
—but I could not get the nap I wanted,'. ^ . 
—nor would' the fcheme go out of my ^ 
head. ** 

It was a maxim among the ftoic philo- ^ 
fophers, and adopted by many people as ;^ 
« derniere reflburce, to bear courageoufly*)^ 
up againft the tide of misfortunes y^^^ 
while my blood and fpirits rulhed warm^^/^j 
into my veins, than at this prefent mp-'* 
ment, when they can hardly crawl along, 

I was 
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I was fond of this method, but I gme- 

faUy found it was fpcnding my ftrengtb 

in vain ; — I have therefore long fincc 

adopted a quite different one, whicb i.% 

to lay myfclf fupinely on the furface of 

the ftream, And fwim fpontan.eoufly with 

the tide ; when a rock or jjrecipicc fecms 

to fall in my way, 1 paddle myfclf to 

one fide of it with a leg or an arm^ and 

• always give myfclf as little trouble on the 

i^' Qccafion as poffible. 

*r I took this method ih the prefent caf^, 

••; and fince the fcheme would not go out of 

J. my head, jefolved to let it continue there 

k^r . as long as it plcafcd ; — fo I profccuted it 

r^.. all night, and about nine o'clock in the 

rnorning had fixed on a pldn.— I had no 

' fooner fixed upon it, than I got out of 

bed, wrote it down upon a piece of 
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paper, with my anrrual income upon one 
column, and my expence upon the other, 
when to my great mortification, I found 
{hat the expence, as I had planned it, 
would be exaftly feven pounds, thirteen 
IhUlings, and fixpencc halfpenny above 
my income. 

1 then run over all the other plans 
' which I had thought of during the 
night ; — there were none of them that 
would anfwer; and this could not be exe- 
cuted upon one fingle farthing lefs than 
I had eflimated it at. 

Had 1 juft this feven pounds, thirteen 
fhillings and fixpence, faid I, it would 
make me compleatly happy. 

So I began to revolve in my mind^N^ 
with the utmoft eagernefs, how I ihoulil 
obtain it.— I will conceal, faid I, my 

having 
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having got the money for a year, it will 
then amount to ten thoufand five hun- 
dred, which wiU eafily Wng matters to 
bear. — On further rcflcftion this would 
not do; — I had told the ftory the night 
before, and it was flying about among 
all the neighbours. 

While I was in this dilemma, the maid 

came to tell me that old Peter was at the 

' door. — Now Peter, on account of his 

name, was a weekly penfioner, on whom 

I had long been accuftomed to beffovv a 

penny every Saturday morning, the girl 

•, had told him of my good fortune, — and 

a* he, no doubt, had reckoned fomethingupon 

i> it ;— bid him go about his bufinefs, faid I, 

^/*'in an angry tone ; — but my heart fmotc 

' '*-.me as I faid it, — and I remembered the 

promifcs I had been making when I re- 
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ceived the letter.— Juft heavens ! is it 
thus, faid I, that we fport with the vows 
which we make in your hearing ; — I will. 
go this moment and give him fixpenc6 
at leaft^ 

So I pot my hand in my pocket,jfand 
walked haftily to the room door y — rietcr, 
faid Avarice, while I was going out at it, 
and had got the fixpence ready, you are 
at this prcfent moment fliort of your 
reckoning feven pounds, thirteen (hillings 
and fixpence halfpenny, and yet you ape 
going like a fool to ^iveMway your 
money. 

At this very inftant old Peter bowed 
to me with a moft piteous countenance ^ 
—the look, meihought, fcemed to cry .V 
aloud ; — this is what 1 did not expe6t'4|r- •,:5' 
—I ftood in 'the door, agitated betwcert 

two 
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two ^ioknt paflions •,— charity badJe tnc 
feach out my hand and give it,---- avarice 
contrafted it,— fo I would give ir, — and 
I would not give ic.^ — Peter faw my dif- 
trefs, and modeilly waHced out, and {biK 
the ftreet door behind him* 

He was no fooncr gone than I curfed 
faim for departing ; was convinced that 
I would have given it him if he had 
itaid ; and laid all the blame upon his 
precipitate retreat, which ought natu- 
rally to have fallen on the J^adneis of my 
own heart, 

I put up the fixpcfice,— walked into 
{he room again, and fat down to breaks 
faft ;-r-there were two things that cmbar- 
^aiTed me fo much that 1 could not eat, 
->r-the firft was the want of the fcven 
f Qunnds, thirteen (hillings .and fixpence 

halfgeua^^ 
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halfpenny, — and the fecond was the figure 
of old Peter, which prefented itfclf to 
my imagination, fitting fhivering in his 
hovel, through every cranny of which 
the bleak winds, were whiftling, and play- 
ing in his hoary locks, wlwlc he was 
every now and thencafting a meiancholly 
look around him, in q«eft of fomething 
to rekindle the poor remains of a fir^: 
juft expiring, and with a defpairing eye, 
exploring every corner for a fcanty cruft, 
or any thing to allay his raging appetite. 

Methought when he had in this man>- 
ner runimaged the whole hovel,^ and 
could find nothing either to mitigate his 
cold or hunger, that he fat down upon 
his chair, leaned his head upon his handj^^J 
turned up his eyes to heaven, and ga^gt^^^^ 
a figh ; — the figh I thou^ght was «ccprtP%^ 

panied 
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panied with a curfe upon me, for having 
denied his ufual boon ; — what will be- 
come of him, faid I, he muft expire be- 
fore Monday •, fo I took out the fixpence, 
and looking at it> — may no perfon ever 
fufFer fo much from the want of you as 
he juft now does,— nor any ever ft el fo 
Iharp a pang for poffefling you as I do^ 
faid I. 

Perhaps all that has now pafled before 

me may be an allufion, faid I, and he 

may at this inftant be begging at the 

corner of a ftreer, from fomebody as 

hard-hearted as myfelf ; — fo I will go irar- 

mediately and find him out, and if I do 

not find him^ I will find plenty of others 

i/0;to beftow fomething tjpon, who may be 

^^feas much want j fo I put eleven fhll- 

p^, Jftltgs and nine pence into my pocket, and 

went 
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wfnt.out, refolved to heftow every far- 
thing of it in charity before I fhould 
return. 

I had got but a little way from my 
own door, when I faw a poor man at a 
diftance^ ftanding 4n a fuppl^ant pollure, 
—my niggard heart revolted againft all 
the refolutions I had made, — it is he, faid 
I, and I muft give away ijiy money, al- 
though I have already feven pounds thir- 
teen Ihillings^ and iix-pence halfpenny per 
annum too little. — When I apprxiached 
the man, and found it was not him, my 
heart rejoiced within me as I pafled by. 

In going through feveral parts of the 
town, I met a variety of objedts of cha- 
rity.; but I induftrioufly kept from look-- 
ing at any of them, Jeft pity fhould over- 
come avarice, and force a paflage into 

my 
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my hcart.-^Whilc I fhunned every other 
beggar, I would have perfuaded myfelf 
that I wanted to meet Peter ; — but it was . 
only a pretence, — for I got home with 
every farthing of the money in my pocket 
which I had carried out. 

A fcmblance of virtue will often ftifle 
the monitor within us. — I had done my 
duty, I thought, with regard to Peter, 
and if I had not given him the money 
it firft, nor found him out now, it was 
not my fault-, fo I fat down to dinner, 
and began to confider how I Ihould get 
the feven pounds thirteen (hillings and 
fix- pence per anftum that I wanted. 

On Sunday, at church, my head was 

full of it}— it was full of it all the 

week, till the Friday evening, when I 

came home and found another letter 

O upon 
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upon my table, informing me ihat my 
brother's effc<Sb had turned to much bet- 
ter account than was expefted, and that 
inftead of ten, I ihould at lead gee 
twenty thoufand pounds. — ^I will double 
the plan I had formed before, faid I, 
and then I (hall appear fomebody ; — but 
in order to do this, I (hall want fifteea 
pounds feven fhillings ;-^if I had juft 
this, I ihould undoubtedly be happy. 

There are no limits to avarice.— I now 
fpent as uneafy a' night, contriving how 
to acquire this fifteen pounds feven (hil- 
lings, as I had done before on account of 
the half of it. — I arofe about eight 
o'clock in the morning, and taking hold 
of the right knee of my breeches, in or- 
der to put them on, all the money in the 
pocket of them fell upon the floor.-— 

On 
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On gathering it up, and counting it, I 
found exadly the fhytn (hillings and 
nine-pence. — I never carried money fo 
long before, faid I, without parting with 
fome of it. 

O conTcience! — CQnfcience! however 
we may endeavour toftjAe thee, thou 
art a faithful monitor, and Vill be perpe- 
tually endeavouring to roufe u^ from an 
indulgence of our crimes. — Wh^en I faw 
the money untouched. Thou told me I 
had done amifs, — and 1 liftened to what 
thou told me. 

When I had but little to fpare, faid I^ 
I always gave a part of that little j and 
never till I became pofleflcd of much, 
did I carry a fum fo long undiminifhed 
in my pocket j— but I will now atone for 
my fault. While I faid this, I felt bene- 
volence 



^ 
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Tolence rulWng warm into my heart 5^ 
there is nothing better thah to hit ajqcky 
hioment.— Now Petfer at this very ipo- 
ment hit the door with the knocker;, and 
as it was about the ufual time of his 
coming, the found of the knt>cker hit 
my heart. .^ • ' 

You, faid I, loolcmg^t the eleven and 
nine-pence in my hand,— you (hall pay 
the forfeit of my crimes. — ^Long hiava 
you (hut out 'every focial feeling from 
my heart ; but you ftiall never have it in 
your power to do -fo agaiil j-^ I fcnt 
the old man away rejoiting. 



THE END. 
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